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James C. Olson, Director, 1946-1956 


“A golden decade in the history of the Society” 





JAMES CLIFTON OLSON 
DIRECTOR OF THE NEBRASKA STATE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 1946-1956 


In sincere appreciation of the services of James Clifton 
Olson the Executive Board of the Nebraska State Histori- 
cal Society presents this certificate of life membership in 
the Society. 


Dr. Olson became the Director of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society March 19, 1946. He has served the So- 
ciety as its planner and leader ten full years. These years 
will always represent a golden decade in the history of the 
Society. 


At that time the legislature had authorized, and the 
funds were accumulating for, a new building. These funds 
were turned into the handsome edifice that now adorns the 
north end of 15th Street. Funds were appropriated, and 
Mr. Olson enlarged the staff into that competent body of 
trained workers in whom the whole Society can take great 
pride. Through them the program of services of the So- 
ciety in every line of historical activity has been estab- 
lished until our Society is now recognized throughout the 
land as unsurpassed in its farsighted activities. 





Dr. James C. Olson, Director of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society, 1946-1956, resigned September 1, 1956 to 
accept the chairmanship of the Department of History, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. The certificate of life membership in 
the Society, presented to Dr. Olson on the occasion of the 
dinner session of the 78th annual meeting of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society, Lincoln, 29 September 1956, is here 
reproduced at the suggestion of the Executive Board. 
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We have a program of education conducted by a tire- 
less Director for the children of all ages. Our Museum dis- 
plays have attracted the attention of hosts of visitors from 
far and near. The Director of the Museum has a continuing 
program of research and excavation that places the Society 
prominent in the national picture of institutions contribut- 
ing to Indian history. The Librarian has just published a 
most useful guide to historical sources of this state and 
region. Our magazine, Nebraska History, has improved in 
quality and appearance and stands unabashed in the front 
row of state historical publications. The Fort Robinson 
Museum, staffed and partially equipped from the Society’s 
collections, is a tribute to the growing historical interest 
in the state. 


Mr. Olson, for this remarkable showing, which we do 
not pretend to enumerate completely, and for which we 
know you would share credit with your staff, the Executive 
Board, on behalf of the entire Society and the people of 
Nebraska, who have provided these splendid facilities, 
thank you most heartily. We wish you equal success in 
your new position. We know that your devotion to the 
Society renders you one of us, and that your interest will 
remain unabated. We thank you! 


Executive Board 
Arthur Carmody Nathan J. Gold 


Louis A. Holmes Frank Latenser 
James E. Lawrence Wayland Magee 
E. M. Marvin A. R. Owens 
J. L. Sellers J. H. Sweet 


Warren C. Wood 


ARTS AND SCIENCES ON THE EARLY 


AMERICAN FRONTIER 


BY THOMAS D. CLARK 


OSSIBLY the most remarkable thing about American 
frontier expansion was the fact that cultural institu- 
tions were transported from one layer of settlement 

to another. It would hardly be proper or sensible to discuss 
these institutions as mature, or as making the same con- 
tributions to society as those of England, France, or New 
England. It was necessary to make adaptations as popu- 
lation moved inland, and frontiersmen had to be more or 
less selective of the types of cultural institutions which 
they would develop. Still the early and rapid development 
of artistic and scientific activity was characteristic of fron- 
tier expansion. 


Next to the community and local government, the news- 
paper was the institution most consistently to find patron- 
age on the frontier. Whatever his state of isolation, the 
backwoodsman had a keen interest in newspapers. It 
brought him news, no matter how stale; often it confirmed 
his narrow political views, or antagonized him because it 
expressed a contrary political opinion; and it entertained 
him with foreign and variety matter. Even illiterates de- 
pended upon newspapers as sources of information. One 
of the reasons for the popularity of the backwoods tavern 





Dr. Thomas D. Clark is chairman of the Department of 
History at the University of Kentucky. This paper was pre- 
sented in part at the dinner session of the 78th annual meet- 
ing of the Nebraska State Historical Society, Lincoln, 29 
September 1956. 
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common rooms was the presence of a newspaper and some- 
one to read it aloud. 


John Scull’s Pittsburgh Gazette was the first news- 
paper to be published in a purely frontier community. This 
journal appeared in July 1786. A year later John and 
Fielding Bradford of Lexington, Kentucky, published the 
Kentucke Gazette. Like Scull, the Bradfords had learned 
something of newspaper operation in Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. Both publishers had bought their meager 
equipment in Philadelphia and learned to set type largely 
by self-taught methods. Equipment for the Kentucke Ga- 
zette was transported from Pittsburgh to Maysville by 
boat, and then by packhorse to Lexington. News appearing 
in the first issue came along with the equipment, and much 
of the type was set on the river journey. On August 11, 
1787, after the type had been pied, editor Bradford placed 
the first issue of his paper in the hands of his backwoods 
subscribers. For the next fifty years the Kentucke Gazette 
was a seminal frontier newspaper. Its office produced, not 
only a vigorous journal, but also a small army of future 
editors and printers who moved on to other states to found 
papers of their own. Locally, the Gazette was an active 
forum where individuals freely expressed their views. It 
carried news, advertisements, reminiscent articles, and hot 
controversial writings which reflected brilliantly the proc- 
esses of economic, political, and social developments. 


The printing press followed on the heels of the first 
settlers, and by 1840 all of the new states and territories 
had rapidly growing lists of newspapers. Editors were 
functionally necessary in expressing various political points 
of view, not only of the major national parties, but of the 
local political forces as well. State and national legislative 
actions were adequately described, and favored political 
leaders were kept constantly before the people. Doubtless 
much of the success of the Jeffersonian Party on the fron- 
tier was due to the good press support which it received. 
News columns were thrown open to controversies, political 
and hypothetical, to correspondents who aired their per- 
sonal feélings, to groups who queried candidates on embar- 
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rassing issues, and to local organizations promoting ven- 
tures of social improvement. In fact, news was often so 
scarce and facilities for securing outside information so 
badly limited that peppery letters helped to fill gaps of 
haunting white space. 


Western printshops also produced a stream of hand- 
bills, pamphlets, almanacs and books. John Bradford 
printed the Kentucke Almanac in 1788 as the first pam- 
phlet in western history. Four years later he printed the 
Acts of the Kentucky General Assembly, and by the end 
of the decade he had published other official material. Be- 
fore 1840 frontier printers had produced an appreciable 
volume of materials such as legislative, court and official 
proceedings, pamphlets, directories, and new editions of 
standard works which had originated elsewhere. Some of 
the early printers set an unusually high standard of graphic 
art which is not now excelled by most of the modern presses 
in the region. 


Besides furnishing personnel, frontier printshops helped 
reproduce themselves in other ways. Printing equipment 
was reasonably durable. Outmoded handpresses and other 
equipment were moved on to new offices out on the frontier 
to begin over and over the processes of journalistic pioneer- 
ing. The rate of multiplication of newspapers on the fron- 
tier was almost unbelievable. Professor Ralph Leslie Rusk 
says that while there was one paper for 75,000 people when 
Bradford began publication of the Kentucke Gazette, fifty 
years later there was one newspaper for every 12,000 in 
the population. In the latter decade almost a fourth of the 
papers in the United States were published in the West; 
that is, 354 of the 1,404 appeared in the western states. 


The frontier was a newspaper editor’s Eden. If they 
did not make fortunes, they at least found opportunities 
aplenty. Papers varied in popularity with the personalities 
and political points of view of the editors, but the press 
generally was a highly popular institution. Newspaper pop- 
ularity caused prospective editors of literary periodicals to 
believe that a magazine could share the same general popu- 
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larity, but the Middle West a hundred and fifty years ago, 
as now, was not fertile ground for the nurturing of a liter- 
ary magazine. 


The first purely literary periodical to make its appear- 
ance was the Medley, or Monthly Miscellany. This monthly 
was printed in Daniel Bradford’s print shop, and the first 
issue appeared in December 1803. For a year it struggled 
for existence and then gave up. Its contents consisted 
mostly of selected matter from other publications. 


Perhaps the most successful of all the western maga- 
zines was Timothy Flint’s Western Magazine and Review. 
Flint had a good background for his venture in the field 
of western publication, and he selected Cincinnati as his 
publication city. The Review’s pages were filled with some- 
what more solid materials than that which had appeared in 
its Kentucky predecessors. Certainly there was more orig- 
inality to it, and the critical articles were of solid worth. 
Three volumes of this periodical appeared before the author 
found himself in financial straits, and stepped aside to 
permit James Hall to pre-empt the western literary field 
with his Illinois Monthly Magazine. Hall, like Flint, had 
an intimate knowledge of western life, but Vandalia, IIli- 
nois, in 1830-1832, was hardly a town where a literary 
magazine would flourish, and soon Hall’s publication ceased. 


More to the liking of the westerners were books. Be- 
fore 1830 Lexington and Cincinnati were the main publish- 
ing centers. An astonishing number of books found their 
way into print shops located in these towns. Copyrights 
seem to have meant little to the frontier publisher who 
sought to turn a penny by supplying a book starved region 
with the standard works of the moment. It is not at all 
unusual to discover a Lexington or Cincinnati imprint on 
a book that was written and originally published elsewhere. 


Still, large numbers of volumes of native origin came 
from the frontier. Until recently both historians and liter- 
ary scholars have tended to overlook this rather significant 
collection of writings. Authors of these books were con- 
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scious of the meaning of the frontier movement as it in- 
fluenced the unrefined society of the backwoods. Masses 
of people had either been out of touch with the more 
sophisticated patterns of society in the older settled re- 
gions, or they were born on the frontier and developed 
their own peculiar social forms. In many instances it was 
not necessarily isolation which produced a local literature, 
but rather the sharp contrasts which existed between the 
older and more refined society and that of the raw, surging, 
struggling, and unwashed border settler. The latter re- 
duced thought processes and communicative formula to a 
simple, colorful and direct figure of idiomatic speech which 
eloquently reflected environmental conditions. 


Many imaginative authors who recorded this aspect 
of frontier social life were men who had at least observed 
at firsthand the vicissitudes of the land and the people. 
Many of them had run the popular professional gamut of 
being lawyer, steamboat man, newspaper editor, doctor, 
and some had even served in the pulpit. Sophisticated lit- 
erary critics may question whether or not the frontier local 
colorists wrote worthy literature or not. Whatever its lit- 
erary merit, this was the literature the frontier produced, 
and an objective analysis of it would establish the fact that 
it is among the more important local color literature in 
American history. What the frontiersmen did and said 
may have been stupid, and in some cases barbaric and un- 
couth when measured by more polite standards, but it was 
never unimaginative or colorless. 


One of the earliest frontier literary contributions was 
William Littell’s Festoons of Fancy (1814). Littell, a na- 
tive of New Jersey, arrived in Kentucky near the turn of 
the century. He began the practice of law and quickly es- 
tablished himself as an able but eccentric scholar before 
the Kentucky bar. During his first decade in the West he 
had abundant opportunity to observe the eddying course 
of human life. Politicians strove for picayunish advan- 
tages; pious frauds led double lives; bullies, fops, and 
mountebanks were on the make; plain people sought the 
benefits of the proximity of government and yearned for 
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the multiplication of counties; and a host of others of vary- 
ing qualities and motives lumbered across the local scene. 
Adopting a Biblical style in his writings, Littell introduced 
the art of satire to the frontier. While men of conscious 
destiny like John Filson, William Maxwell, Humphrey Mar- 
shall and Caleb Atwater were writing in serious vein, Lit- 
tell broke the spell and punctured a regional bubble with 
his humorous pen. He was a forerunner of those other 
lawyers and journalists who gained relaxation and a de- 
gree of immortality in books describing the plain people. 


A genuine blood and flesh character of rare nature 
was David Crockett of West Tennessee. Colonel Crockett 
was as tangible as a drink of muddy branch water, and as 
rowdy as a backwoods legend. He appealed to his neigh- 
bors because he disdained learning and preferred politics 
and courting in raw and untutored style. His name early 
became synonomous with wild yarn spinning and tall-talk- 
ing. He was one of the earliest rip-roarers who amused 
themselves by barking squirrels with a rifle, turning pesti- 
ferous panthers wrongside out, grinning bark off gnarly 
trees, scratching their heads with forked streaks of light- 
ning, and spitting a yellow stream of tobacco juice that 
plucked chickens’ eyes at the distance of a long corn row. 
In real life this blood-and-thunder character was born in 
the backwoods village of Rogersville, Tennessee. Every 
pulse of movement in that region was waving people west- 
ward, and Davy felt the pulse. After many misadventures 
he settled down on a farm, but being restless and shiftless 
he packed up his wife and two daughters and moved on 
nearer the Mississippi. He served briefly with General 
Jackson in the Creek Campaign, but he did not become a 
hero worshipper of the Master of the Hermitage. On his 
less than triumphant march westward the Colonel served 
the grass-roots apprenticeship to political success of being 
constable, justice of the peace, and militia colonel. Later 
he served two terms in the United States Congress. 


Davy Crockett was frank-spoken, boastful, unlettered, 
and a rich backwoods character who gave the national leg- 
islative halls a ring of the “natural.” How much of the 
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writing attributed to him was his own may still be enough 
in question to give rise to a respectable dispute. By the 
time of his death, as one of the perishing heroes of the 
Alamo assault in 1836, at least five books of a biographical 
nature had capitalized on his name and career and the 
Crockett Almanac was an American institution. It is not 
the purpose here to sort out the strands and set aright the 
tangled skein of authorship of these books. It is enough 
to say that Crockett yarns of whatever authorship were 
influential in stimulating a rising flood of “original” nar- 
ratives about the frontier. 


Across the Mississippi, Joseph M. Field and John S. 
Robb made St. Louis a home of humorous writings. Field 
with his book, The Drama in Pokerville, and Robb, with 
his Streaks of Squatter Life, raised themselves above the 
pedantic herd of writers who viewed life through the eyes 
of commonplace typesetters. Much of their material ap- 
peared first in the original newspaper and special feature 
journal, the St. Louis Reveille. Both of these authors were 
major contributors to William T. Porter’s New York jour- 
nal, The Spirit of the Times. This latter periodical began 
publication in 1831 as a sporting periodical, but after 1836 
it began publishing an increasing number of original arti- 
cles about the frontier, and during the years 1844 to 1854 
it carried some of the best of the backwoods material. 
Porter’s editorial desk became a clearing house for much 
of this type of material. In time he gathered together the 
best of these stories and published them under the collective 
titles of The Big Bear of Arkansas, and Other Sketches, 
and Major Thorpe’s Scenes in Arkansaw. 


Whether or not these humorous folk stories were au- 
thentic narratives of life on the frontier matters little. They 
were not seriously challenged, if challenged at all, by con- 
temporary readers. Story-telling was a man’s art, and the 
tougher the author made conditions appear, the more 
mighty he appeared to his hearers and readers. Many 
stories made the teller appear as a greenhorn of the first 
water, but a proud and unselfconscious one. 
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Just as the frontier grew its bumper crop of comic 
writers, so it became the central theme of a vast list of 
travel accounts. Travelers of almost every nationality and 
from every section of the East came westward to see the 
country, to complain about the hardships of travel, to view 
the natives with horror, to sleep in crowded inns, and to 
predict the doom of civilized man in the great slough of 
the backwoods. From the beginning of settlement of the 
Ohio Valley, travelers established a well-beaten path, the 
“grand tour.” This route led from New York to Philadel- 
phia, then westward to Pittsburgh, down the Ohio to Cin- 
cinnati, across the river to Kentucky, back across to Indi- 
ana, southward across Tennessee, and downriver to New 
Orleans. Later an alternate route led westward to St. Louis 
and backwoods Missouri and back across Illinois and Michi- 
gan to the East. 


The stream of foreign travelers to the frontier re- 
mained flush, and with monotonous regularity visitors re- 
turned home to write and publish accounts of their ex- 
periences. Today some of these accounts are rare pieces 
of Americana. The travelers kept up with the advance of 
the frontier, and occasionally one even overreached it. John 
Bradbury, a Scotsman, was one of the earliest visitors up 
the Missouri River, and he wrote of his experiences with 
the British immigrant in mind. His book is one of the most 
useful of the early descriptions of this region, and it gives 
an insight into the primitiveness of native life that is 
equalled only by the Lewis and Clark journals. 


As the Far West came into focus during the first dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century, a score of travel narratives 
describe journeys on that frontier. Among these were 
Thomas Nuttall’s A Journal of Travels into the Arkansa 
Territory, During the Year 1819; Samuel Parker’s Journal 
of An Exploring Tour Beyond the Rocky Mountains, Under 
the Direction of the A. B. C. F. M., Performed in the Years 
1835, ’36, and ’37, and Henry Schoolcraft’s various journals 
of early exploration along the Upper Mississippi. James 
Ohio Pattie’s narrative of his travels in the Southwest, and 
the voluminous account of Father De Smet describing his 
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travels along the Upper Missouri and in Oregon are clas- 
sics. Father De Smet had an opportunity to observe Indian 
life at first hand over a long interval of time, and his mis- 
sionary reports and journals constitute a major source of 
information on this part of the West. 


For the most part the great mass of travelers came 
looking for a mature society, and were unable to evaluate 
what they actually found because of their lack of experi- 
ence in viewing a virginal country coming under the con- 
trol of a momentarily primitive civilization. Essentially 
most of the travelers came to see how well American de- 
mocracy was working as it spread itself over the continent. 
Scores of them believed that it was failing, or that it had 
become completely submerged under the inert layer of un- 
couth informality and general rudeness which the traveler 
encountered. They disliked the frontiersman’s food, out- 
spoken individuality, lumpy beds, crowded tavern common 
rooms, muddy roads, unattractive womenfolk, loud boasting, 
pugnaciousness, political attitudes, extreme nationalism, 
and narrow religious views. Great masses of this material 
is of no literary merit, but collectively it is important as a 
literary mural of the varied and complex trials and moods 
of the American moving into contact with the raw western 
country. 


Travelers often viewed the western American scene 
from the pedestal of outside superiority and they were as- 
sured that they could escape the next day or next month. 
There were native sons, however, who took time to look 
about them and to record their observations. The volume 
of western books bearing early imprints is extensive. It is 
surprising that western authors and publishers were so suc- 
cessful in their labors. John Filson of Kentucky led the 
parade with his famous book, The Discovery and Settlement 
of the Present State of Kentucke (Wilmington, Delaware, 
1784). Before the middle of the next century almost every 
frontier state had its own historian, and he had published 
at least one book. 


Humphrey Marshall of Kentucky published a one vol- 
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ume history of his state in 1812, and in 1824 he enlarged 
it to two volumes. He presented local history from the 
warped point of view of a strong-willed and aroused Fed- 
eralist. North of the Ohio Salmon P. Chase published A 
Sketch of the History of Ohio in 1833, and Caleb Atwater 
undertook a more ambitious work in his History of the 
State of Ohio, Natural and Civil (Cincinnati, 1838). Ear- 
lier, George Washington Stipp of Xenia, Ohio, gathered a 
number of the better sections of John Bradford’s remi- 
niscent notes about the conquest of the older frontier and 
published them in 1827 under the title of the Western Mis- 
cellany, or, Accounts Historical, Biographical and Amusing. 
James H. Lanman’s History of Michigan, Civil and To- 
pographical was published in 1839, almost before the fresh 
influx of American settlers had raised their axes. Never- 
theless, Michigan had a history and an ancient background. 
Illinois had two governors who turned historians: John 
Reynolds and Thomas Ford. Both of these men knew most 
of the personalities of the period about which they wrote, 
and both of them had intimate personal knowledge of state 
politics. Reynolds was a humorless eccentric who wrote a 
narrow and partisan volume, while Ford was more colorful. 
The latter not only recorded much factual material of his 
state’s history, but he also analyzed frontier politics. He 
was unable to write with complete objectivity, but he, like 
some of his contemporaries had a good sense of personal 
and social history, and much of his material has enjoyed 
a lasting value. All of the other states in time produced 
historians whose contributions were of more than passing 
importance. 


In the 1840’s several legislatures became mildly inter- 
ested in subsidizing state histories. John B. Dillon of In- 
diana undertook such an authorized volume, but the legis- 
lature failed him before he got past 1816 in his book. In 
Kentucky, Lewis Collins undertook a history of that state 
at the instigation of the general assembly. 


Novelists found the western scene a good source for 
their art. Frederick W. Thomas wrote three or four novels, 
among them Clinton Bradshaw, East and West, and How- 
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ard Pinckney. Caroline Kirkland attempted to fictionalize 
the westward movement in her book, A New Home—Who’ll 
Follow? or Glimpses of Western Life. Benjamin Drake, a 
brother of the famous Cincinnati physician Daniel, pub- 
lished not only a life of the Sauk Indian Chief Black Hawk, 
but he tried his hand at fiction in the amusing Tales and 
Sketches of the Queen City. This is a humorous publication 
which satirizes the democratic process of local elections. 


The early West was to be distinguished not so much 
by the novels which were written contemporarily with its 
development as by those which were written about pioneer- 
ing in a later period. The Beadle Series of dime novels 
found the adventures of frontiersmen good picking, as did 
the Beadle, Adams, and Munro series. Emerson Bennett 
of Cincinnati used various western themes to good advan- 
tage in the novels which he prepared for the “yellow back” 
trade. From Mark Twain to Elizabeth Madox Roberts, at 
least three generations of modern writers have dredged the 
frontier theme in their books. The noble pioneer was to 
become as much a romantic bit of property as was the 
noble red man. 


Materials contained in an extensive list of pamphlets, 
periodicals, and books make it evident that the westerner 
was neither altogether illiterate nor uninterested in litera- 
ture. He was conscious of western expansion, and many 
contemporary works of native origin show that authors 
were early concerned with historical interpretation of the 
frontier movement. There is revealed both a consciousness 
of the importance of the frontier movement in the growing 
nation, and a fear that unless contemporary historians re- 
corded the story the pioneers would be forgotten. Most of 
the writings that undertook to analyze the history of the 
frontier contain a strong flavor of both provincialism and 
nationalism. Authors proclaimed the joys of living in the 
new country, begged for an increase in population, and 
boasted of the future. Literate men found it impossible to 
leave the pen aside; the vastness of the new country in- 
spired them to make a permanent record of their times. As 
an example Caleb Atwater boasted for Ohio that: “every 
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river in the West is vexed with our oars, and every lake 
is whitened with our sails. The majesty of our forest is 
borning before us, and delightful villages, towns and cities 
rear their glittering spires in the forest’s stead. Indeed our 
mild climate, our fertile soil, and numerous rivers, without 
falls in them, moving majestically along, as noiselessly al- 
most as the root of time; with the broad and beautiful Ohio 
washing our whole southern border, and Lake Erie, with 
impulse almost resistless, our citizens are invited to indus- 
try, activity, enterprise and wealth.” 


As in the field of literature, the frontier produced a 
creditable number of artists who have left behind not only 
a record of their artistic attainments, but also tangible evi- 
dence of the general appearance of individuals on the fron- 
tier. Most of the early art was of a personal variety. 
Strangely, the vast stretches of virgin country, and the in- 
spiring vistas which appeared at every hand seem not to 
have inspired landscape painters of any appreciable im- 
portance. Among the first of the frontier artists was Wil- 
liam West who lived for a time in Lexington, Kentucky. 
He had as a contemporary Asa Park who combined por- 
traiture with painting still life. Actually, the first major 
western artist was Matthew Harris Jouett, second son of 
the famous Captain Jack Jouett who rode to Monticello 
from Cornwallis’ troops to save the Virginia Assembly 
from capture. Young Jouett was educated in Transylvania 
University, and then went East in 1816 to study with Gil- 
bert Stuart. Before his death in 1827 this industrious Ken- 
tuckian is known to have produced 334 portraits. Other 
Kentucky painters were John Grimes and Joseph Bush. 
Both of these men were influenced by Jouett, and were 
reasonably good portrait artists. 


Jouett had for neighbors the Ohio painters, Thomas 
Cole, William Watkins, Frederick Eckstein, Lily Martin, 
Sala Bosworth, William Henry Powell, and Charles Sulli- 
van. Like the Kentuckians, these artists devoted their skill 
largely to portraiture. They found commissions enough to 
keep themselves alive, and many of their paintings are still 
in existence. Possibly the most outstanding of the Ohio 
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artists prior to 1860 was Thomas Worthington Whittredge 
who received formal training in Europe. He departed from 
the traditional personal art and produced nature paintings, 
some of which are in the Corcoran Gallery. Powell painted 
“DeSoto Discovering the Mississippi” for the murals in the 
rotunda of the national Capitol. Christopher Harrison, 
George Winter, and James Otto Lewis were early Indiana 
artists. Winter and Lewis gained reputations for their In- 
dian paintings. In 1833 Lewis published seventy-two of 
his paintings made at Detroit in the North American Ab- 
original Portfolio. 


Missouri contributed the able genre painter, George 
Caleb Bingham. Though born in Virginia, Bingham had 
spent nearly all of his life on the frontier. Beginning as 
a self-taught artist, he studied abroad and in the East. 
His paintings of frontiersmen in various moods became 
documentary of the frontier movement. Possibly his best 
paintings were “Raftsmen Playing Cards,” “Emigration 
of Daniel Boone,” “County Election,” and “Verdict of the 
People.” In these paintings Bingham captured much of 
the spirit of the swirl of life about him, and preserved it 
in a graphic form that equalled the contemporary humorous 
writings. In Louisiana, Thomas Bangs Thorpe combined 
humorous writings with descriptive painting to record his 
concepts of frontier life. While he was writing and pub- 
lishing his “Big Bear of Arkansaw,” Mysteries of the Back- 
woods and The Hive of the Bee Hunter, he was painting 
“The Prairies of Louisiana,” “Wild Turkey Hunting,” and 
“Watercraft of the Backwoods.” 


John Banvard of Louisville, Kentucky, set out in 1840 
to portray the Mississippi River on a wide panoramic paint- 
ing. He produced a canvas almost three miles long, which 
he claimed was the largest painting in existence. Banvard’s 
work was photographically accurate, but it had little of ar- 
tistic merit. He exhibited his painting in both the United 
States and England. A less original type of art was pro- 
duced by Basil Hall with a camera lucida. He was able 
to recreate scenes along the western rivers and in the clear- 
ings. He had an eye for clothing details, facial expressions, 
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and social behavior. In selecting forty plates for publish- 
ing, he chose only the clearer impressions. Fortunately, 
however, all of his prints are now owned by the Indiana 
University Library, and the unpublished collection indicates 
a much wider range of drawings. 


Almost from the beginning of organized society in the 
West there were theatricals. Early amateur companies of 
Thespians in Kentucky gave their plays in Transylvania 
University and in the courthouses at Lexington and Louis- 
ville. Many of the early performances were given by ama- 
teur players who either engaged in theatricals for art’s 
sake, or as a part of benefit programs. In time profes- 
sional actors and managers such as Noble Luke Usher, 
Samuel Drake, N. M. Ludlow, Sol Smith, and James Cald- 
well monopolized the field of professional drama. While 
the theatre was popular on the frontier, it is doubtful that 
plays of western origin were favored. Following the stand- 
ardization formula of presenting tragedy and comedy, the 
conventional programs nearly always consisted of a tragedy 
and a comedy. Sometimes it was difficult for unsophisti- 
cated audiences to distinguish between the two, and not 
infrequently the only tragedy and comedy present was the 
disastrous reactions of the patrons. 


Medicine as a science is a field within itself. The fron- 
tier was not neglected by the medical men, nor was medical 
education ignored. Transylvania University in Lexington, 
Kentucky, introduced medical training into its curriculum 
before 1800, and by 1820 this institution had gathered into 
its faculty a number of able scientists who made genuine 
progress in the field of teaching and research. Some of the 
men on this early Transylvania faculty were pioneers in 
their particular specialties. Dr. Daniel Drake was an ex- 
traordinarily able physician, and his voluminous study of 
the Diseases of the Mississippi Valley is a classic. 


Health was ever a problem with the American frontier. 
Not only did the frontiersman have physical ailments aris- 
ing from dietary lacks, but he fell victim to lymphatic dis- 
orders and to all of the communicable diseases, especially 
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the dreaded smallpox. Rheumatism, scurvy, tuberculosis, 
arthritis, and acute intestinal troubles took their toll. The 
vast category of seasonal frontier ailments, including the 
general one called “ague,” all but defeated pioneers in cer- 
tain ill-favored localities. Quite generally it was believed 
that miasma arising from decaying humus matter in the 
woods and newly cleared fields was threatening to health. 
Several early authors wrote at length about the deleterious 
effect of woods miasma. This is one explanation why fron- 
tiersmen destroyed trees at so furious a rate. Night air 
and swamp dampness were generally considered injurious 
to health. Some argued that effluvium from rotting logs 
and branches following the clearing of lands was a threat 
to health, and there was widespread belief that it took three 
to four years to condition a homestead and the land about 
it to healthful living. That a family would lose some mem- 
bers during this time was accepted stoically as the natural 
course of human affairs. 


Doctors of varied training and capabilities appeared 
on the frontier. Far too many were quacks; some were 
cranks; but some were sincere men of considerable ability. 
In 1789 Dr. Samuel Brown of Lexington, Kentucky, intro- 
duced the anti-smallpox virus, and began successfully to 
combat both the disease and blind prejudice against inocu- 
lation. The Kentucky legislature in 1800 went so far as to 
restrict the use of the virus to almost impossible conditions. 

Dr. William Goforth, born in New York City, was pos- 
sibly one of the first to vaccinate against smallpox. He 
landed on the Kentucky frontier in 1788, and in 1799 moved 
to Columbia, Ohio. He had as a pupil young Daniel Drake 
whose family had moved from Virginia to Kentucky. Later 
there were Doctor Ephraim McDowell, Benjamin Dudley, 
and Doctors True and Farley. 


Frontier medication was generally of the home admin- 
istered type. Handbooks of medicine were part of family 
equipment. Medicine was made from herbs and other folk 
concoctions. But whatever the brew, home remedies were 
administered with a tremendous amount of superstition 
and misguided psychology. As an example, snakebite was 
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treated with a great variety of remedies which ranged all 
the way from applying pieces of the snake and a freshly 
killed chicken to the wound. A contemporary observer 
wrote the following description of snakebite treatment: 
“The method is to scarify the part, and rub salt, then put 
on a poultice of the touch-me-not plant, and to drink plan- 
tain juice and milk. The juice of the walnut bark likewise 
is serviceable as a blister, and the puccoon root (a red root 
used by the Indians for paint) upon being rubbed on the 
limb affected will prevent the extension of the poison.” 


Patent medicines in the form of cordials, bitters, ca- 
thartics and ointments made early appearances in the West. 
As soon as there were newspapers the ubiquitous medicine 
men made their wares known to the public. Pretending to 
have recovered ancient Indian medical secrets, these early 
quacks and frauds no doubt reaped a bountiful harvest 
from a beleagured people. 


Surveying was one of the earliest frontier professions, 
but early surveyors were strictly surface workers. They 
were primarily interested in establishing landmarks, and 
determining in a superficial way the general lay and quali- 
ties of lands. Few of them made serious attempts to de- 
scribe topography on a broad pattern. To them, knowledge 
of the courses of streams, and their interrelationships was 
often secondary to that of locating blocks of desirable land. 
Such matters as the general “dips” and rises of the topog- 
raphy were not fully determined until long after settle- 
ment had occurred. 


Various individuals did become interested in primitive 
archeology because of the existence of numerous Indian 
mounds in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys. Occasionally 
local archeologists like Caleb Atwater, William Goforth, 
Ephraim Squier, Edward Hamilton Davis of Ohio, and John 
Clifford of Kentucky, dug into Indian mounds and made 
preliminary archeological discoveries, but no sustained geo- 
logical exploration took place. 


In December 1831, Tennessee began what appears to 
have been the first orderly geological survey on the frontier. 
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This state was fortunate in securing the services of Dr. 
Gerard Troost. A native of Amsterdam, Dr. Troost had 
a long and varied scientific career already behind him when 
he came to America. He was a member of the so-called 
“boatload of knowledge” which went out to New Harmony, 
Indiana, in 1825. In this adventure he was associated with 
William Maclure, Thomas Say, Robert Dale Owen, and C. 
A. Lesueur. Two years later he left New Harmony and 
took his scientific collection to Nashville where he remained 
the rest of his life. There a progressive legislature ap- 
pointed him geologist, mineralogist, and assayist for that 
state. A diligent laborer, he prepared ten reports, including 
contour maps, which covered the various resources of Ten- 
nessee. To these he added pioneering studies in the arch- 
eology and anthropology of the region. 


While Dr. Troost was introducing scientific geology to 
Tennessee, David Dale Owen was in England studying 
chemistry and geology. Upon his return to America he 
studied medicine for a time and then began his geological 
career under the direction of the Dutch scientist at Nash- 
ville. Owen’s first independent work was a preliminary 
survey of Indiana in 1837. The next year he was commis- 
sioned by the federal government to make a survey of Iowa 
and Wisconsin, and later of Minnesota and the Bad Lands 
of South Dakota. His report of 1839 showed his close or- 
ganization and good administration. After extensive work 
on the Upper Mississippi and Missouri, he was employed to 
survey Kentucky. Working furiously, he was able to pro- 
duce a highly acceptable scientific survey that still has 
much merit. At the time of his death, Dr. Owen was work- 
ing sixteen hours a day on the first geological survey of 
Arkansas. 


In Ohio various individuals had demonstrated an in- 
telligent amateur interest in geology and geography. W. W. 
Mathew prepared the first geological report in 1838. This 
report, however, amounted to little more than a preliminary 
surface survey which established some information about 
rock formations, location of coal beds, and the general sur- 
face contour of Ohio. In the other frontier states, legisla- 
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tures were becoming aware of the economic importance of 
mineral resources. Illinois employed Dr. J. C. Norwood to 
search out its hidden wealth, and in the South, Mississippi 
employed Dr. John Milligan and B. L. C. Wailes to report 
on the resources of that state. 


Scientific investigation of natural resources was only 
one way of satisfying curiosity about the frontier. Bota- 
nists of every description found the virgin West an inex- 
haustible source of study. With its hundreds of plants and 
varied soil and climatic conditions, there was no end of 
fresh materials which could be added to collections, and 
whose classification could bring enduring fame to their dis- 
coverers. The French botanists, Andre and Francois Mi- 
chaux, began a long tradition of foreign botanical visita- 
tions to the frontier. None of these was more assiduous in 
his labors than the Scotsman John Bradbury. He was one 
of the first to visit the Missouri Valley, and to leave a good 
elementary description of both plant and animal life. His 
Travels in the Interior of America, in the Years 1809, 1810, 
and 1811, is essentially a preliminary natural history of the 
Missouri River frontier. 


Other naturalists who interested themselves in western 
life were David B. Thomas, John L. Riddell, Allen Lapham, 
and Thomas Nuttall. Although all of these men made im- 
portant pioneering contributions, perhaps the work of none 
was of greater significance than that of Nuttall. His visits 
to the Trans-Mississippi West took him over vast areas of 
the country. Between 1809 and 1835 he had visited that 
part of the country between Louisiana and Oregon, and his 
journals and scientific materials are of importance both in 
the field of exploration and the natural sciences. 


Early in the century Alexander Wilson, the famous 
Pennsylvania ornithologist, visited the Ohio Valley where 
he became acquainted under none too favorable circum- 
stances with John J. Audubon. Although his paintings of 
western birds are of great importance, he could hardly be 
called a frontier scientist. On the other hand, Audubon be- 
longed, scientifically at least, to the region. Few more ro- 
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mantic figures came to the frontier than this French im- 
migrant who reached Kentucky by way of Philadelphia. 
Though circumstances of his birth and background are now 
established beyond any reasonable doubt, some of the ro- 
mantic legend still persists that he was the Lost Dauphin 
of France. He came West as a merchant, but he failed in 
several businesses, including a milling enterprise near Hen- 
derson, Kentucky. Audubon’s heart was in the woods and 
not at the counter and mill hopper. Largely a self-taught 
artist and ornithologist, he was able to produce well-nigh 
photographic paintings of American birds. In spite of the 
various criticisms of poetic license of his works, they still 
remain important. The large and colorful plates of his ele- 
phant edition of Birds of America were of specimens which 
he collected in the western country. In both his bird and 
animal studies he left significant records of frontier wild 
life. Important are his observations of human life as re- 
corded in his journals and voluminous notes, and the fact 
that he created a popular interest in ornithology. 


Another young scientist to know the joys of explora- 
tion in the unsettled West was Thomas Say, nephew of 
William Bartram, who became intensely interested in en- 
tomology. Say accompanied Major Stephen Long on his 
two expeditions to the West. Much of the material which 
went into his monumental American Entomology; or De- 
scription of the Insects of North America (1825) was gath- 
ered on his two western visits. Not only did scientists look- 
ing for information about the mineral resources and nat- 
ural life of the vast expanse of the West come in droves, 
but so did persons interested in Indian life. 


George Catlin, a Pennsylvania artist, traveled among 
the western tribes between 1832 and 1839. He said he 
visited “the vast and pathless wilds which are familiarly 
denominated the great ‘Far West’ of the North American 
Continent.” He had seen a delegation of “ten or fifteen 
noble and dignified-looking Indians from the ‘Far West,’ 
suddenly arrived in that city [Philadelphia] arrayed and 
equipped in all their classic beauty, with shield and helmet, 
with tunic and manteau,—tinted and tasselled off, exactly 
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for the painter’s palette.” In 1832 he went up the Missouri 
on the second trip of the Yellowstone. During his eight 
years in the West, which seem to have been spent largely in 
the region east of the Rockies, he painted in the Mandan vil- 
lages, and among the Apaches in the Southwest. Catlin 
produced more than six hundred paintings and displayed 
them here and abroad in his Indian Gallery. In 1841 he 
published his Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs, 
and Condition of the North American Indians. This book 
in its various colored and black and white editions, is an 
important social document. Another Indian painter was 
Alfred Jacob Miller who went West in 1837 and has in- 
fluenced the popular concept of the western Indians. 


Prince Maximilian of Wied-Neuwied went up the Mis- 
souri in 1833 aboard the Yellowstone. He was accompanied 
by the Swiss artist, Charles Bodmer. Maximilian was es- 
sentially interested in ethnology, and his Travels in the In- 
terior of North America (1839) is a good contemporary 
study in this field. It is doubtful, however, that this text 
is as important as is the atlas prepared by Bodmer. The 
artist gave close attention to form, movement, spirit, and 
details of dress and arms. He made some of the most ac- 
curate documentary paintings of the western Indians in 
existence. In 1836-1844 T. L. McKenney, superintendent 
of Indian trade under James Madison, and James Hall pro- 
duced their famous folio volumes, History of the Indian 
Tribes of North America, with Biographical Sketches and 
Anecdotes of the Principal Chiefs. The 120 illustrations in 
these volumes came from the War Department collection. 
McKenney’s Memoirs, Official and Personal, also contains 
enough ethnological material about the Indians to consti- 
tute a major scientific footnote. 


Basic to all frontier intellectual advancement was the 
region’s philosophy of education. Frontiersmen dreamed 
of the betterment of conditions for their children, but they 
hardly knew what they wanted. Education promised greater 
advantages at the same time it offered certain liabilities. 
In the first place education was expensive, and, too, there 
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was fear of the changes it might make in individuals. Nev- 
ertheless the subject was a great challenge. 


Western printers and authors produced a steady stream 
of books and texts after 1820. Among these were Murray’s 
English Reader, Bate’s Western Preceptor, James Hall’s 
Western Reader, Ray’s Little Arithmetic, Jedediah Morse’s 
New System of Geography, John Kilbourn’s Ohio Gazetteer, 
and the Samuel Goodrich histories. Noah Webster’s Ameri- 
can Spelling Book (the Blueback Speller) had a ready sale 
on the frontier almost from its publication date. At least 
one edition of this famous book was pirated and printed in 
a Lexington, Kentucky, printshop. Perhaps this was the 
reason that Webster spent so much of his time agitating for 
an adequately protective copyright law. 


The most famous of the textbooks of western origin 
were the McGuffey Ecclectic Readers. The First and Sec- 
ond Readers appeared in 1836, and the next year the Third 
and Fourth were added to the list. William Holmes Mc- 
Guffey was himself of the frontier. He was born in Wash- 
ington County, Pennsylvania, in 1800, but in 1802 when the 
Connecticut Western Reserve was opened, his parents set- 
tled near Youngstown, Ohio. Alternating teaching with 
college attendance, he was graduated from Washington 
College in 1826 and thereafter devoted himself to college 
teaching at Oxford, Cincinnati and Athens, Ohio, and at 
Charlottesville, Virginia. He served as president of Cin- 
cinnati College and Ohio University. In Cincinnati he was 
located in one of the chief cities of western printing. He 
found a publisher willing to undertake the publication of 
his books, and soon after the appearance of the first two 
readers he saw his texts gain in popularity every year. In 
Louisville the J. P. Morton and Company offered serious 
competition with a list of readers and grammars, but they 
never quite captured the lucrative early market. 


There was little originality of authorship in any of 
the early textbooks. Possibly Webster offered the most 
original matter in his new system of spelling and word se- 
lections. The early text writers were more concerned with 
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offering moral lessons and aphorisms in pleasant selections 
than they were in presenting their own ideas. It would be 
well-nigh impossible to appraise the influence of the large 
numbers of textbooks which appeared in the West prior to 
1850, but one thing is possible and that is the fact that they 
contributed heavily to a spirit of nationalism in this period 
of American history. Too, they offered a sort of literary 
stabilization to the repetitive cultural process of making 
new beginnings as American settlers moved on westward. 


This paper, of course, has touched only a few of the 
cultural and scientific advances which were made on the 
American frontier. The arts and sciences thrived as white 
civilization was spread across the land. Not only were in- 
stitutions adapted to changing environmental conditions, 
but the culture of the Old World was transported westward. 
There was great respect for the literature of Europe and 
England. British poets and writers enjoyed almost as much 
prestige in the region as they did at home. Shakespeare, 
for instance, was read by many people who had under- 
standing of, and respect for both his literary and dra- 
matic qualities. Possibly the most significant fact about the 
arts and sciences on the frontier was the determination of 
the American pioneers to maintain a cultural heritage in 
the face of enormous environmental challenges. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN LOCAL HISTORY 


BY HOWARD H. PECKHAM 


INCE I am no longer directly charged with state histori- 
cal society work, I should like to speak to you as presi- 
dent of the American Association for State and Local 

History. You should know, first of all, that this national 
organization is deeply concerned for the health of county 
historical societies because in them are to be found the 
grass roots of our historical consciousness. This Associa- 
tion has no political or patriotic program to sell, no “-ism” 
to promote; it hopes only to find and publicize helpful 
means by which you can carry on your particular educa- 
tional program more effectively. 


For you are an educational force. We have outgrown 
the era of the old settlers’ picnic, the antiquarian society of 
edited reminiscences, or the exclusive social lodge. We are 
in a sense explorers, seeking to summarize as carefully as 
possible the route which we have taken to arrive at 1956 
in Nebraska, U. S. A. As that road your ancestors and 
mine have traveled lengthens out behind us each year, we 
want to be able to survey our surroundings and say, “Well, 
in this region it came about this way.” We seek perspec- 
tive and balance, the satisfaction of understanding, and 
the sharpening of judgment. 





Howard H. Peckham is director of the William L. Clem- 
ents Library at the University of Michigan. This paper was 
presented at the luncheon session of the 78th annual meet- 
ing of the Nebraska State Historical Society, Lincoln, 29 
September 1956. 
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At the county level some of us suspect that American 
history is most enjoyable. What on the national level is 
called a policy, a movement, or vague, formless pressure, 
is on the local level your ancestor meeting a need or your 
neighbor speaking to his friends. On the local level, his- 
tory has a face, a name, and a voice. The Westward Move- 
ment is a pioneer or two who turned off the Oregon Trail 
and settled down. The Civil War is not great campaigns 
and casualty reports, but the First Nebraska Cavalry at 
Shiloh, the Second on the frontier, and so on. The Pure 
Food and Drug Act, whose fiftieth anniversary we have 
observed this year, was the culmination of the irritations 
of countless persons in Lincoln, Hastings, Grand Island, 
North Platte, Scottsbluff, and elsewhere over patent medi- 
cines that would not cure, spoiled foods, and unlabeled adul- 
terations. Arbor Day is one aspect of a growing interest 
in natural conservation earlier in this century, but it was 
first of all a Nebraska idea honoring J. Sterling Morton, 
and other states imitated it. The Granger Movement began 
with farmers and ranchers who were dissatisfied with 
freight rates and elevator practices, and ended with rail- 
roads under government regulation and co-operatives es- 
tablished. The Progressive Movement of the early Twen- 
tieth century rose from the Populist revolt of the People’s 
Party, which held its first convention at Omaha in 1892. 
These events make up our national history, but you see 
them taking shape at the local level, and at that level you 
can see them more clearly. Local history intrigues us in- 
stead of overwhelming us. 


It forms part of the pattern of our national history, 
and we will understand our country better today for know- 
ing how its various localities were founded and developed. 
Most of our national virtues arise from the fusion of local 
viewpoints deriving from variant backgrounds. Local his- 
tory is not an isolated interest for which anyone needs to 
apologize; it is sometimes our national history in minia- 
ture; it is always a chapter in the story of our national 
growth. Sometimes I think of it as the pattern in a roll 
of wallpaper, the small design that is endlessly repeated 
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or re-enacted around the four walls of our national room. 


Local history does something for us, too. It sparks us 
with an aliveness to our surroundings. The hills and val- 
leys, the houses and buildings in our own community take 
on new and colorful meaning. We know that a river turned 
a mill wheel, watered a canal or some livestock, provided 
a highway for explorers or fur traders. We learn where the 
old fort stood, or the first sod house, or the old Indian vil- 
lage. We can point out the battlefield or the treaty ground. 
We find out why our town has long had a reputation for 
music, why it manufactures ax handles or door knobs, why 
one church is dominant and another failed, why the streets 
are laid out as they are, who the eminent citizens were, and 
who were the rascals. At last we grow truly at home in 
our community, putting down roots and enriching our lives. 
We have a sense of belonging, which the psychiatrists think 
so important to a stable personality. There is a deep satis- 
faction in knowing all we can about where we live. We 
understand what Thoreau meant when he said, “I have 
traveled a good deal in Concord.” 


Local history demonstrates a faith of which we need 
to be reminded today. I have mentioned that here we see 
events taking shape because of the activity of certain in- 
dividuals. Personalities started things moving, whether it 
was a political protest, a new technique in farming, a manu- 
factured invention, an art gallery, or a college. Suddenly 
the spirit of democracy comes alive. We behold the indi- 
vidual making his contribution and actually shaping the 
events around him, in other words, making history. This 
is important in our world, because, as Dr. Clifford L. Lord 
has pointed out in one of our Association Bulletins, the 
Marxist idea denies that the individual is of any impor- 
tance: he is the victim of his environment; he is at the 
mercy of forces too big for him to oppose alone; therefore 
he must transfer his effort and authority to the state. Can 
you imagine telling one of your Nebraska ancestors of the 
1850’s that he was a “victim” of the plains? or later of the 
railroads? Yet Communists argue that nations and eco- 
nomic systems move toward their predetermined end, and 
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the only control possible will come from allowing the state, 
benevolently of course, to take over direction of the indi- 
vidual’s activities. Nothing is more untrue, and nothing 
more dangerously absurd. 


Basic to our western civilization is the conviction that 
the individual can do things and can change things. He 
walks with dignity, and his life is precious. Think what a 
powerful antidote that is to the feeling of mass helplessness 
which a dictator likes to cultivate, because it leads to mass 
movements and then to the police state. There’s a job for 
you, to show your neighbors and your children through 
your local history how much individuals have counted. 


These are the challenges. Meeting them provokes prob- 
lems. Sometimes local societies complain that there is not 
widespread enough interest to maintain the group. Or 
there is not enough money for them to operate as they 
should like to do. Again, they may question whether there 
is enough for them to do. These, I submit, are related dis- 
abilities, in the sense that if one can be cured all will be 
cured. Once I tried to classify and summarize all the ac- 
tivities possible for a local historical society in order to 
make suggestions to those that seemed anemic. I have been 
asked to be practical; therefore may I review these col- 
lected ideas for you in the hope that some of them may 
prove helpful. 


First of all, what are the likeliest activities? How 
may a historical society function? I think it pursues three 
courses. It collects historical information and objects; it 
records historical data; and it interprets and educates. At 
least these are the heart of any society program. In addi- 
tion, almost every society needs to advertise itself with 
publicity or promotional activity. Let us examine these in 
turn. 


Collecting is associated with libraries and museums. 
You may well have a historical museum, but I have come 
slowly to the conclusion that if a society does not have a 
well established library it would do better to co-operate 
with the local public library in building up a local history 
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section. The society can be significantly helpful in assist- 
ing the local library to obtain all the records of the com- 
munity. You are the persons best qualified to find the old 
books and newspapers, the old letters and diaries that il- 
luminate your local past. You may wish to establish and 
maintain a scrapbook of local history. In collecting for 
your local museum, I hope you will seek professional guid- 
ance, or at least become familiar with L. C. Coleman’s 
Manual for Small Museums. Dr. Coleman warns against 
taking lightly the responsibility of administering a museum, 
against becoming involved with natural history, geology, 
and souvenirs, against accepting everything offered or 
showing everything owned. 


The recording function includes a variety of activities 
that permits every member to be assigned a task. You may 
wish to interview the oldest inhabitants and write up their 
reminiscences. In this technical age, such interviews are 
sometimes recorded on tape. If you are genealogically 
minded, you may prefer to record burial inscriptions in old 
cemeteries ; I am sure that the genealogical division of your 
state library would welcome this data, just as it would be 
glad to file genealogies of your society members. Another 
genealogical service is to copy in brief form old wills, mar- 
riage registers, and probate records. 


Have you considered the origins of place names in your 
communities? How did a river, creek, hill, valley, cross- 
road, town, or township get its name, and what does it 
mean? Did some famous or passing individual leave his 
name on the landscape, was a geographical feature noted, 
was some place back east or in the homeland commemo- 
rated, or was the name simply made up? Information of 
this kind is quickly lost with the passing generations, and 
what was once common knowledge does not for that reason 
get written down and then is gone. Similarly, the appear- 
ance of the township or county was not commonly recorded 
on maps in the early days, and a fascinating investigation 
is the effort you might make today to map your locality 
as it was before the first settlers came and as it was at 
various stages in its development. If you have a museum, 
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probably nothing will attract so much attention as dioramas 
of high points in your history: three-dimensional figures in 
miniature set amid lifelike scenes. Admittedly this is work 
for persons with artistic talent who should first examine 
some good dioramas and discuss the tricks of the trade. 


Markers erected at historic sites are another form of 
recording, on metal or stone instead of paper. Please do 
not think of these markers as limited to the tourist; they 
are informative to local residents and especially to young 
people. They impress on all of us that some event we have 
read about or have heard about took place precisely here. 
As a concession to the motorcar age, however, I recommend 
that a second marker—and even the one if there can be but 
one—be set along the nearest main road to catch the eye 
and direct the attention of the fast moving American. Ob- 
viously the out-of-the-way site must be advertised on the 
main right-of-way if it is to be made known to the public. 
Your state society has marked some sites of statewide im- 
portance, but it cannot undertake to touch all those of local 
significance; this is your job. 


In this connection, you may have some historic build- 
ings in your vicinity. I am not going to suggest that you 
buy them, even the neglected and vacant ones, because real 
estate has a way of being continually costly. Preservation 
of an old building involves problems that you will want to 
take up with your state society or some unit of government, 
but again as a recording activity you can photograph the 
building, take its measurements and make a plan of it that 
will remain a historical document after the original has 
tumbled down or given way to a supermarket or gas station. 


I wonder if in your locality you have compiled an ade- 
quate record of the young men and women who lost their 
lives in our last war. Certainly as a tribute to their sacri- 
fice, some biographical account should remain on perma- 
nent file not merely to keep their memory green but also 
to illustrate with pride what manner of man this was that 
went forth from Nebraska to defend our country. This re- 
seareh and writing activity extends to other fields. What 
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about other important persons in your county? Is there a 
biographical sketch of them any place? I mean the living 
as well as the early settlers, men and women who have left 
their marks on your communities. Perhaps the newspaper 
published a long obituary, perhaps not; in any event it is 
likely to be printed on woodpulp paper that is already crum- 
bling away. At the least, the printed information needs to 
be transferred to good rag paper and filed by the name of 
the individual. 


Reference to newspapers suggests another job that is 
all too rarely undertaken. There is much local history bur- 
ied in those papers; the problem is to locate it. Indexing is 
a tedious but not a complicated task, and the result is a 
tool of great usefulness. 


As a kind of climax to all recording activities, you may 
assemble enough facts and figures, enough narratives and 
stories to justify putting them together into a pamphlet of 
local history, or at least a historical map. In this way you 
make sure that the raw material you have gathered is re- 
fined and polished into a form that remains permanent and 
popular. However, when such a step is taken, we pass into 
the interpretive activities of a historical society, those that 
primarily affect others. 


In this category there are several kinds of undertak- 
ings to sponsor. If your society cannot afford to publish 
a quarterly magazine, it ought at least to issue a news bul- 
letin quarterly or monthly. This is the mortar that helps 
hold an organization together; it is a regular reminder that 
the society exists and does things; and it is something tan- 
gible that is given the members in exchange for their dues. 
I cannot speak too emphatically of the value of some regu- 
lar, written communication with the membership. If you 
dare think of a magazine, our Association has a helpful 
Bulletin on solving the problems involved. We have already 
demonstrated by starting publication of American Heritage 
magazine that a widespread appetite for American history 
exists. 


There are other possibilities, to be sure, in the area of 
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publications. I have mentioned a local history, in pamphlet 
or book size. It establishes the authority of the society in 
its chosen field of activity; certainly the history you pre- 
pare should be superior to any other that might be com- 
piled. Your public schools might prize a book of source 
readings in local history. This kind of work is put together 
by gathering miscellaneous writings about the community 
from old newspapers, old county histories, speeches, travel 
accounts, diaries, letters, etc., which can then be used in 
class assignments. Our national history is thus illuminated 
by examples in local history. There is fun and excitement 
in compiling such a book of source material, and I think 
you will find that teachers would welcome it. Where it has 
been done, the schools find it useful. 


Since you are an educational society, your connections 
with schools in the community and county should be close, 
smooth and frequent. If you have a museum, visits from 
school classes should be planned with the teachers so as 
to make the excursions tie in with class assignments. Your 
society may wish to sponsor an essay or speaking contest 
in the schools on some topic of local history, with cash 
prizes. Some county historical societies elect two or four 
seniors recommended by the faculty to honorary member- 
ship in the society for one year. This furnishes the young 
people recognition and an opportunity to benefit from your 
program meetings. In another area the local historical so- 
ciety can serve the schools by supervising or sponsoring a 
history club, either at the junior high or senior high level. 
Most of our teachers are loaded with extra-curricular re- 
sponsibilities, and to start a history club is simply an extra 
burden. Therefore, the help of the local historical society 
in inaugurating and planning a year of activities for a 
student history club is a distinct contribution to the school. 
In some states the state historical society assumes leader- 
ship in stimulating school history clubs, and where a field 
worker is provided this arrangement is satisfactory. In 
many other states, however, the state society can only rec- 
ommend and hope that young people will be organized into 
school history clubs, but is unable to implement its desire. 
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The local history association can step into the breach and 
become the spark plug that energizes the school to fulfill 
the recommendation of the state society. 


But you are primarily an adult education society, and 
you face other opportunities. You can work with newly 
naturalized citizens and newcomers to your community in 
acquainting them with the origin and development of your 
county. Not only will such a program make them feel at 
home in the community, but will give them a stake in its 
future development. You can work with other clubs on 
community enterprises, because you are out to make his- 
tory as well as to recall the past. If there are a few his- 
toric spots or houses in your county, you can develop a tour 
or pilgrimage to these places. I am sure you are familiar 
with spring garden tours; historic places properly inter- 
preted at each stop provide an equally attractive circuit. 


Does your community have a means of selecting and 
recognizing an outstanding citizen each year? Not the per- 
son who is mentioned most frequently in the newspaper, 
but the quiet, responsible, man or woman who is reliable 
and capable in taking on community jobs that ought to be 
done? What is more appropriate than that the historical 
society should discover and call attention to such a superior 
citizen each year with a luncheon and award? I know of 
one county where this single activity seems to justify the 
existence of the historical society. 


Somewhat more frequently the local historical society 
sponsors a kind of pioneer week each year, coinciding with 
a local anniversary. Store windows are decorated with an- 
tiques and other borrowed historical objects ; luncheon clubs 
arrange historical programs ; the newspapers feature stories 
on the oldest inhabitants or oldest buildings; the schools 
and churches join in the observance; and for a few days 
people recall their origins, changes in dress and domestic 
life, the beginnings of self-government, and other aspects 
of community growth. 


The local historical society is almost always charged 
with the community memory. Where was the vanished In- 
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dian village or the old fort? Where was the first school or 
trading post? Where was the Indian trail or emigrants’ 
road? It is indeed proper that the historical society know 
the answers to these questions. I have already suggested 
marker signs, a map, or a pamphlet as a means of dissem- 
inating this information as an educational service. 


If your newspaper editors are historically minded, they 
may be happy to have from you once a week a feature 
article on some aspect of local history. I do not necessarily 
mean an excerpt from the files of fifty years ago or one 
hundred years ago, but a more generalized treatment of 
some event, person, or place in local history that will be a 
contribution to the general education of the community. 
If you have a radio or TV station in your county, you 
should discuss the possibilities of programs utilizing the 
library or museum of your society. 


I have said nothing so far about the program meet- 
ings of your society members. Of course, many of the ac- 
tivities sketched above will produce fruits for presentation 
at meetings, and obviously your meetings will be the plan- 
ning sessions for inaugurating many of these projects. But 
I recognize that the membership wishes to hear a formal 
program of information entertainingly presented. 


First of all, how often should a society meet? In my 
experience I have observed that a meeting once or twice a 
year is too infrequent for the accomplishment of much of 
anything beyond a social gathering. On the other hand, 
monthly meetings may be too often, conflicting with other 
clubs, straining the program committee, and generally en- 
couraging sparse attendance. Perhaps quarterly meetings 
are frequent enough to check on activities and encourage 
full attendance. The climate of acceptance will vary in dif- 
ferent areas. 


If papers are to be presented, they should represent 
something more than reminiscence or opinions; they should 
indicate some research, a going to sources, a correction of 
rumors and folklore and downright falsehoods. Dull or 
superficial papers will not educate the membership and will 
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only encourage them to stay home from the next meeting. 
Other program fillers may be employed and should be con- 
sidered: films, dramatizations, outside speakers, book re- 
views, refreshments, dinners, etc. 


If these activities—collecting, recording, and educat- 
ing—form the program of a healthy historical society, they 
are likely to solve the difficulties of membership and funds. 
However, we might take a look at these problems in par- 
ticular, because a few special things can be done. 


Activities and good programs at meetings are, of 
course, fundamental in attracting and holding members. 
Nevertheless, the first requisite is publicity, to let people 
know what the society is doing and how good its meetings 
are. The media open to you are newspapers, radio, and tele- 
vision. Your meetings should be announced in advance, and 
a summary of the program should be issued afterwards. 
Your society should have a publicity committee with re- 
sponsibility for writing up the notices definitely fixed. If 
a finished story can be handed to a newspaper or radio sta- 
tion, it is much more likely to be used than if the editor is 
simply advised to call someone else or to send a reporter 
to a meeting. As a matter of practice, some member of a 
newspaper staff ought to be an active member of the his- 
torical society and usually one can be found. Then he may 
be able to take care of your publicity. 


Your society should also have a membership committee 
that will be alert to seeking new members by personal con- 
tact. All names of prospects should be turned in to that 
committee; this includes old residents, younger couples who 
display some civic interest, and newcomers to the region. 
Every three or four years, some effort and expenditure 
should be made in a direct mail campaign, using a city di- 
rectory or telephone book. This is a shotgun method, of 
course, and you must remember that a 2 percent return 
on a mailing list is considered satisfactory by advertisers. 
A mailing of three thousand letters of invitation to mem- 
bership may bring you fifty to sixty new members. 


Most societies have found that some visible recognition 
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of membership is a good gesture. Usually a membership 
card is sufficient. It also serves to remind the member 
when his dues are payable again. Your society will operate 
on its own fiscal year, and membership payments should 
be keyed to that year, rather than billing members exactly 
twelve months after they join. Such a system relieves your 
treasurer from sending out notices every month. 


I think you will find it advisable to put new members 
to work—on committees, on projects, on plans. In this way 
you give them a feeling of importance and you draw on 
their fresh ideas. 


Most of a society’s income is derived from dues. These 
range in local societies from fifty cents to five dollars a 
year, depending largely on how much is returned to the 
member in publications. A few societies receive income 
from endowment secured from some old bequest of prop- 
erty or cash, and certainly encouragement and suggestion 
should be given to your local attorneys that in the drawing 
up of wills the local historical society should be a possible 
legatee along with such other community enterprises as 
hospitals, animal shelters, child care agencies, or parks. 
A society can administer a fund set up in memory of some 
person or family as well as any other agency. 


If you own a house or building as your headquarters, 
repairs, upkeep, and insurance may well be a burden, and 
consequently some special money-raising activities are in 
order. I have already suggested the possibility of sponsor- 
ing an annual tour of old houses or historic sites for a fee. 
In co-operation with one of the local movie theaters, your 
society may sponsor a historical movie and keep a share 
from the tickets your members sell. Your society may also 
sell historical or anniversary plates, historical books or 
prints or calendars, or sponsor an antique show. It may 
hold a public tea at which offerings are received—‘“silver 
tea” is the euphonious name, I believe—or a public supper 
for which members furnish the food and labor. Occasion- 
ally, a historical society that owns a fine old home rents it 
out for weddings, receptions, meetings, teas, and luncheons. 
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A well furnished and charming old mansion does have enor- 
mous possibilities for income producing use. 


Finally, there is no reason why the local historical so- 
ciety should refrain from seeking a city or county appro- 
priation. In some states such appropriations are specifically 
authorized or permitted, but whether the appropriation is 
made depends entirely on the persuasiveness of the society. 
If you are working closely with the public schools, if you 
are preserving or marking historic sites and buildings, if 
you are assisting the public library or otherwise promoting 
adult education, you have a case to present for partial pub- 
lic support. Above all, you must show yourselves to be a 
permanent community institution, not one that waxes and 
wanes, with a program that is bigger than individual dues 
can maintain. No one is enthusiastic about trying to keep 
a sick organization from dying, but everyone likes to help 
a dynamic group do more for community benefit. 


These are suggestions. Not every historical society 
does all of them, but each one has been carried out in some 
state or other. Let us not forget that the activities men- 
tioned are all opportunities for learning, for the self edu- 
cation of your society members. As you prepare your- 
selves to conserve and disseminate your local history, you 
will find yourselves growing more and more familiar with 
your heritage. We are battling today, as we always are, 
for men’s minds. In our local history will be found a great 
armory of ideas, achievements, and demonstrated truths re- 
lating to man in society as he has struggled to civilize him- 
self that we can proudly advertise to other peoples, es- 
pecially to those who are attracted by philosophies and 
methods we know to be false and illusory. 


I don’t need to assure you that history is not a study 
of dry facts and dates for the sake of memorizing facts and 
parroting them to others. History is an accounting of hu- 
man life. It contributes as much to understanding and wis- 
dom as to knowledge. Whatever your other interests or dis- 
tractions, you cannot escape your responsibility for writing 
today’s chapter. That chapter will not have much meaning 
unless you know what has gone before. 








NEBRASKA AND THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


OF 1912 


BY DONALD F. DANKER 


HE presidential election of 1912 was of particular in- 
terest to Nebraskans. This interest stemmed not only 
from the vigorous campaigns of the three major candi- 

dates but also from the considerable roles that Nebraskans 
played in the election. The state was not unused to the po- 
litical spotlight, having provided the Democratic candidate 
in three of the four previous campaigns and having been a 
major center of the Populist movement of the 1890’s. Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan still commanded attention in 1912, 
and men of both major parties, styling themselves as pro- 
gressives, preached doctrines similar in tone and spirit to 
the Populist’s Omaha platform of 1892. 


Nebraska Republicans of progressive leanings did not 
wish to see William Howard Taft renominated for the 
presidency. They subscribed to the widespread belief that 
the President had not followed the progressive course 
charted by the popular Theodore Roosevelt. As Taft’s popu- 
larity ebbed with his support of the Payne-Aldrich Tariff 
and the dismissal from the Forest Service of Gifford Pin- 
chot, conservationist and close friend of Theodore Roose- 
velt, the progressives began to take action. 





Dr. Donald F. Danker, a frequent contributor to this 
magazine, is archivist of the Nebraska State Historical 
Society. 
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In Washington, during the early months of 1910, Rep- 
resentative George W. Norris of McCook was a ranking 
member of the insurgents who rebelled against the estab- 
lished control of the regulars in the Republican party and 
provided leadership in the fight to strip the Speaker of the 
House, Joseph Cannon, of his power to dominate the af- 
fairs of the House.‘ In Lincoln, Frank A. Harrison, the 
unrestrained editor of The Nebraska State Capital, printed 
headlines which demonstrated the increasing insurgent 
movement and announced that “Political unrest and reali- 
zation of Treachery at Washington cause Republicans of 
Nebraska to organize.”* He went on to report a meeting 
in Lincoln on January 10, 1910, in the office of C. C. Flans- 
burg,’ at which a resolution was adopted to support the in- 
surgents in Congress and to lay the groundwork for a more 
general meeting. This meeting took place on January 20, 
with the Lincoln mayor, Don L. Love, acting as chairman. 
Harrison reported that the meeting was typical of the senti- 
ment that had spread all over the western states. “There 
was no threatened bolt out of the Republican party but 
there was a warning that the party was in danger because 
of the standpat leadership in Congress.’’* 


The months following this meeting saw the progressive 
movement gather strength nationally and locally. Attention 
in November 1910 was focused on Nebraska’s Fifth Con- 
gressional District where Norris was running for re-elec- 
tion. Senator Robert LaFollette had stated, “Progressive 
republicanism everywhere demands the re-election of Ne- 
braska’s great progressive leader George W. Norris.’’* Pro- 
gressive Republicans took heart at Norris’ four thousand 
vote majority over R. D. Sutherland, his Democratic op- 
ponent. 


. 1George W. Norris, Fighting Liberal (New York, 1945), pp. 
107-119. 

2 The Nebraska State Capital (Lincoln), January 15, 1910. 

8 Claude C. Flansburg was city attorney of Lincoln. (Lincoln 
City Directory 1910, p. 206.) 

4 Nebraska State Capital, January 27, 1910. 
8 Nebraska State Journal (Lincoln), November 2 and 10, 1910. 
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The Republican state convention in 1911 was still in 
the hands of the administration supporters. To the out- 
spoken editor of The Nebraska State Capital, this illus- 
trated “what eight hundred postmasters and an equal num- 
ber of other professional office holders can do when or- 
dered to frame up delegations and policies.” He predicted, 
however, that the coming primaries would show what the 
voters can do “when organized through a common feeling 
of disgust and dissatisfaction with the administration and 
the methods that are adopted to sustain it.’ 


George Norris announced that he was going to try for 
the Senate seat then held by Norris Brown. In announcing 
his candidacy he went on to state that Taft was not sure 
of renomination and that the states with early primary 
elections, of which Nebraska was one, should convince the 
Republican party, “That the disaster of defeat can only be 
avoided by preventing the nomination of Taft.” Norris 
favored Senator LaFollette for the nomination and spoke 
at the Nebraska State Fair in rebuttal to a speech given 
the previous day by Taft’s Secretary of Agriculture, James 
Wilson." 


The President himself came to Lincoln a month later 
and was welcomed by a group which included Governor 
Chester A. Aldrich and William Jennings Bryan. Bryan 
drank his health with water and exchanged compliments. 
Taft was scarcely out of Lincoln before Governor Aldrich 
declared that he would support LaFollette for the nomina- 
tion.* Aldrich had carefully avoided any statement during 
Taft’s visit that might be construed as support for the 
President.® 


Senator Robert ‘LaFollette was considered the logical 
progressive to capture the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion and, during the year 1911, it was to him that Nebraska 
progressive Republicans, such as Norris and Governor Al- 


¢ Nebraska State Capital, July 28, 1911. 

1 Nebraska State Journal, September 5, 6, and 7, 1911. 
8 Ibid., October 3, 1911. 

® Nebraska State Capital, October 6, 1911. 
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drich, gave their support. A LaFollette-for-President Club, 
formed in Lincoln on September 22, 1911, elected John Mc- 
Carthy, former congressman from Ponca, Nebraska, as 
president.” LaFollette’s chances faded, not before the ef- 
forts of the Taft forces," but before the rising sentiment 
for Theodore Roosevelt. The colorful former President had 
a large personal following which wished to see him lead the 
progressive movement with which he had identified him- 
self and upon which he had focused attention during his 
administration. LaFollette mistakenly had assumed that 
Roosevelt supported his candidacy.** The rumors that 
Roosevelt was not averse to accepting the nomination him- 
self grew, and LaFollette’s friends became disturbed. In 
Nebraska there was open talk that Roosevelt’s name would 
appear on the primary ballot. George W. Norris wrote to 
Roosevelt requesting that he inform the Nebraska secre- 
tary of state that he would not allow his name to appear. 
Roosevelt replied to Norris on January 2, 1912, and the 
reply was not reassuring to the friends of LaFollette. Roos- 
evelt refused the request: 
This is in effect, of course, a request that I declare that 
I would not accept the nomination if tendered to me; the 
only word I ever sent the people who got up the petition was 
that I was not a candidate .... Apparently you desire it 
made with the belief that it will help Mr. LaFollette against 
Mr. Taft ....As to whether I would accept if nominated I 


have answered in the words of Abraham Lincoln that nobody 
has a right to ask me to cross a bridge before I come to it.13 


Roosevelt sounded somewhat more like a candidate a 
few weeks later in a letter of reply to a Taft supporter, 
Franklin A. Shotwell, an Omaha lawyer. Shotwell had writ- 
ten that “some scheming politicians” were seeking to em- 
barrass the Colonel by placing his name on the Nebraska 


10 Ibid., September 22, 1911. 

11 Nebraska Taft forces formally organized on December 28, 
1911. C. E. Adams of Superior was the president, and Victor Rose- 
water of the Omaha Bee was a leading member of the committee. 
(Claire Mulvey, “Republican Party in Nebraska, 1900-1916” [M. A. 
thesis, University of Nebraska, 1934], p. 133.) 

12Henry F. Pringle, Theodore Roosevelt (New York, 1931), p. 


“a8 Elting E. Morison, ed., The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1954), VII, 470. 
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primary ballot and requested permission to notify the Ne- 
braska secretary of state to remove Roosevelt’s name. 
Roosevelt’s reply of January 24, 1912, left little doubt as 
to his position: 
My dear Mr. Shotwell: I am not yet prepared publicly 
to make any announcement in the matter, and when I do 
make such an announcement I will do so on my own initiative 
and publicly ... My dear Mr. Shotwell, if it were only the 
politicians who, as you say, wish to have me put up, the 
matter would be simple; but I do not believe that this is the 
case. I think that the movement for me comes neither from 
my personal friends, nor from my personal enemies, but 
from the people at large... .14 


If any doubt as to Roosevelt’s position existed in mid- 
January, 1912, it soon disappeared. A Roosevelt-for-Presi- 
dent headquarters was opened in Chicago before the month 
was out.** A meeting of Roosevelt supporters from thirty 
states, held in Chicago on February 10, 1912, drew up reso- 
lutions calling for his candidacy. A letter was drafted to 
this effect and signed by seven Republican governors: Al- 
drich of Nebraska,** Glasscock of West Virginia, Bass of 
New Hampshire, Carey of Wyoming, Osborn of Michigan, 
Stubbs of Kansas, and Hadley of Missouri.‘" 


Roosevelt replied that he would accept the nomination 
if it were tendered to him and remarked at Columbus, Ohio, 
“My hat is in the ring.”** The announcement forced the 
progressive Republicans of Nebraska to make a choice be- 
tween supporting LaFollette or Roosevelt. Governor Al- 
drich, of course, had shifted his support to Roosevelt. Sena- 
tor Norris continued to support LaFollette, and Frank A. 
Harrison assumed charge of LaFollette’s Nebraska cam- 
paign. Senator Norris Brown, the incumbent and primary 
election opponent of George Norris, was a Roosevelt man. 
The Republican state committee favored Taft. All three 


14 Ibid., p. 490. 

15 Pringle, op. cit., p. 555. 

16 Aldrich spoke in behalf of the progressive cause in Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, and Michigan. (Letters, C. C. McLean to Aldrich, 
Jan. 21, 1912, and Aldrich to McLean, Jan. 24, 1912. Governors’ 
papers, Nebraska State Historical Society Library.) 

17 The Lincoln Daily Star, February 11, 1912. 

18 Pringle, op. cit., p. 556. 
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candidates’ names were entered upon the Republican pri- 
mary ballot, and campaigning began.’® 


Some measure of Theodore Roosevelt’s popularity is 
indicated by a poll conducted by the Nebraska State Journal 
during the first fifteen days of February. Readers were 
asked to indicate, on a printed ballot, bearing the names of 
Republicans Taft, Roosevelt, LaFollette, and Cummins and 
Democrats Harmon, Wilson, Clark, and Folk, their first and 
second choices for president. There were 2,520 first choice 
votes cast for Republican candidates. Roosevelt received 
1,720; LaFollette, 371; Taft, 310; and Cummins, 9. For 
second choice LaFollette received 759; Roosevelt, 474; Taft, 
820; and Cummins, 122.?° This poll was taken before Roose- 
velt announced that he was a candidate. 


Roosevelt and LaFollette both campaigned in Nebraska. 
The vigor of Roosevelt’s campaign is attested to in a tele- 
gram which he dispatched on April 20, 1912. “I got through 
Nebraska and Kansas all right and it was necessary to 
make the speeches but my voice is gone and there must be 
no repetition of such a program as that in Nebraska and 
Kansas for the simple reason that halfway through my 
voice would go completely.”** LaFollette drew crowds and 
applause as he denounced both Taft and Roosevelt. The 
somewhat embittered senator stated in the auditorium at 
Lincoln, “The thing that made me the maddest was that I 
had been slugged by men whom I thought were my friends.” 
LaFollette went on to point out instances where, in his 
opinion, Roosevelt had betrayed the progressive cause.” 
He drew some applause by a complimentary reference to 
William Jennings Bryan, and his speech was criticized by 
an editor supporting Taft for having advocated measures 


19 Mulvey, op. cit., pp. 134-136. 

20 The first choice votes for the Democratic candidates were: 
Harmon, 80; Wilson, 50; Clark, 16; Bryan, 111; and Folk, 13. Bryan’s 
votes were write-ins. (Nebraska State Journal, February 18, 1912.) 

21 Morison, op. cit., p. 535. 

22 Nebraska State Journal, April 6, 1912. 
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which would appeal to Democrats and for failing to praise 
the accomplishments of the Republicans.** 


The Democrats of Nebraska were concerned with their 
own primary election, and Democrats over the nation were 
concerned with the presidential preferences and plans of 
William Jennings Bryan. Bryan was the dominant figure 
in the Nebraska Democratic party in spite of party opposi- 
tion stemming largely from the liquor issue and led by Gil- 
bert Hitchcock, United States senator and publisher of the 
Omaha World-Herald.** The liquor issue had ranged Bryan 
on the side of the drys and placed him in opposition to 
Democrats who had been his staunch supporters in past 
political battles. In 1910 he had failed to support James 
Dahl: ~’s candidacy for governor, and Dahlman, the color- 
ful “cowxwvy” mayor of Omaha, had lost to the Republican, 
Chester Aldrich. To some Nebraska Democrats this action 
was treachery, pure and simple,** but Bryan’s most bitter 
party opponents could not doubt his influence with great 
numbers of Democrats in and out of the state. The pro- 
gressive movement seemed to many Democrats, as well as 
Republicans, to be the issue of paramount importance, es- 
pecially in regard to the presidential elections, and Bryan 
had been an eloquent advocate of progressive legislation in 
three campaigns for the presidency. 


The Democrats sensed a victory in the Republican dis- 
sension, and there was no lack of hopeful candidates for 
the Democratic nomination. The pages of Bryan’s paper, 
The Commoner, were watched for indications of which can- 
didate Bryan favored or for indications that Bryan himself 
might seek his fourth nomination. Bryan endorsed no one 
candidate but reiterated that the Democrats must nominate 
a progressive. He devoted as much praise to the progres- 
sive former Governor of Missouri, Joseph W. Folk, as to 


23 The Wayne Herald (Wayne, Nebraska), April 11, 1912. 

24 Addison E. Sheldon, History of Nebraska (Chicago and New 
York, 1931), p. 872. 
me 25 Arthur T. Mullen, Western Democrat (New York, 1940), p. 
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any other candidate before Folk withdrew from the con- 
test.2*° The major candidates for the nomination were Wood- 
row Wilson, Governor of New Jersey; Champ Clark of Mis- 
souri, Speaker of the House of Representatives ; and Judson 
Harmon, Governor of Ohio. Senator Oscar W. Underwood 
of Alabama and Thomas Marshall of Indiana were also 
mentioned. 


Bryan’s endorsement of Wilson was sought by Wilson’s 
friend and advisor, Colonel E. M. House. House wrote to 
a friend that “Bryan’s support is absolutely essential, not 
only for the nomination but for the election afterwards; 
and I shall make it my particular province to keep in touch 
with him and influence him along the lines desired.”** 
House wrote to Bryan asking for suggestions “regarding 
the best way to meet the Wall Street attack” on Wilson. He 
planted the information in a letter of November 25, 1911, 
that “there is some evidence that Mr. Underwood and his 
friends intend to make a direct issue with you for control 
of the next convention, and it looks a little as if they were 
receiving some aid from Champ Clark and his friends.” 
The Texas colonel also saw to it that Bryan had pro-Wilson 
clippings to print in The Commoner.** It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if Bryan’s support of Wilson stemmed from House’s 
attempts at influence, for not even Bryan’s enemies ac- 
cused him of political naivete. 


Bryan was slow at voicing his preference among the 
Democratic presidential hopefuls. However, he was vigor- 
ous in his opposition to Judson Harmon, accusing the Ohio 
governor of drawing his support from the same interests 
that supported Taft.*® Bryan also expressed his disapproval 
of Oscar W. Underwood’s connection with the “interests.”’*° 


26 The Commoner, September 15, 1911; Estal E. Sparlin, “Bryan 
and the 1912 Democratic Convention,” The Mississippi Valley Histori- 
cal Review, XXII (March 1936), 537-546. 

27Charles Seymour, ed., The Intimate Papers of Colonel House 
(Boston, 1926), p. 56. 

28 Ibid., pp. 50 and 56. 

29 The Commoner, January 19; February 2, 1912. 

80 Ibid., April 12, 1912. 








Above—Cartoon by Guy R. Spencer depicts the dilemma of 

the Nebraska Republican candidates in the election of 1912 

Note the Teddyphant, predecessor of the Bull Moose as the 
symbol of Roosevelt's Progressive Party. 


(Omaha Morning World-Herald, June 26, 1912) 
Below—Nebraska welcomes Woodrow Wilson in the 
campaign of 1912 
(Omaha Morning World-Herald, October 5, 1912) 
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Wilson and Bryan pause in the midst of the campaign to 
be photographed with Bryan’s grandson, John, on the steps of 
Fairview, Bryan's Lincoln home, October 7, 1912. 
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As to Champ Clark and Woodrow Wilson, the two major 
contenders, The Commoner stated, “Mr. Bryan has not ex- 
pressed a preference between Wilson and Clark. He would 
favor Clark in any state where Clark is stronger than Wil- 
son. He would favor Wilson in any state where Wilson is 
stronger than Clark. His desire is to prevent the nomina- 
tion of a reactionary candidate, the election of reactionary 
delegates or the adoption of a reactionary platform.”™ 
Bryan recommended to his followers a slate of delegates to 
the Democratic National Convention. He endorsed them 
as progressives and suggested that the Commoner’s readers 
clip the list of their names and take it to the polls.** Bryan’s 
distrust of Harmon was so great that he announced that 
he would not support him even if Harmon were the choice 
of the Nebraska Democratic primary. Gilbert Hitchcock, 
a delegate and a Harmon man, called upon Bryan to with- 
draw his name as a candidate for delegate-at-large to the 
national convention. Bryan refused." 


Clark’s managers took what comfort they could from 
Bryan’s statements of neutrality between Clark and Wil- 
son. However, there were indications that Bryan was cool 
to Clark’s candidacy. Clark stated in his autobiography 
that he gave up hope of Bryan’s support at the Jackson 
Day banquet in Washington, D.C. on January 8, 1912. 
Wilson’s famous Joline letter** had been made public, and 
the Democrats waited to see Bryan’s reaction. The Jackson 
Day banquet was the occasion of the first meeting of Wil- 
son and Bryan after the publication of the Joline letter. 
Clark recalled that Bryan “treated me with scant courtesy 
and he and Governor Wilson lathered each other up with 
such fulsome eulogies . . .”** Bryan had been less than en- 


81 Jbid., April 19, 1912. 

82 Ibid. 

83 Robert Foster Patterson, “Gilbert Hitchcock, A Story of Two 
Careers” (Ph. D. thesis, University of Colorado, 1940), chap. 8, p. 9. 

84 Wilson had written to Adrian Joline in April, 1908, that, 
“Would that we could do something at once dignified and effective, 
to knock Mr. Bryan once for all into a cocked hat.” 

35 Champ Clark, My Quarter Century of American Politics (New 
York, 1920), p. 398. 
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thusiastic about Clark’s actions as speaker of the House. 
It seemed to Bryan that for some weeks before the Jackson 
Day banquet, Clark had seemed more concerned with har- 
mony than progressive legislation. On November 24, 1911, 
The Commoner had stated: 

There is a progressive majority in congress, but it lacks 
leadership. Speaker Clark is the one of whom leadership was 
expected but his usefulness in that capacity is being im- 
paired ... partly by the mistaken idea that it is his special 


mission to preserve harmony among the democrats in the 
house . . . Progress is more important than harmony. 


The democratic party is a progressive party—nine-tenths 
of the rank and file are progressive, but one-tenth is power- 
ful because it is made up of men with large corporate con- 
nections and the politicians whom they intimidate. 


The progressive element in the party must have leader- 
ship in the house. If for any reason the speaker refuses to 
lead some one should be selected to marshal the reform 
forces and lead the fight .. . If Mr. Clark had exhibited as 
speaker the qualities of leadership that made him speaker 
he would now be without a rival in the race for the presi- 
dential nomination. He has time yet to make himself a 
formidable candidate, but to do so he must LEAD. The 
people need a champion in the house—to whom will the honor 
go? 

Clark’s Nebraska manager, Arthur Mullen, staged a 
vigorous campaign in behalf of Clark for the preferential 
primary. Clark had made a speaking tour through the state 
in 1911, and his reputation as a “wet” and his somewhat 
earthy anecdotes displeased some of his listeners,** but, on 
the whole, Nebraskans seemed to like the Missouri Demo- 


crat. 


Judson Harmon made a last minute appeal to Nebraska 
voters. Gilbert Hitchcock reported that while the Ohio Gov- 
ernor was not an “impassioned crusader” or a “strenuous 
exhorter” he was a man to whom “public office is a solemn 
and sacred trust.”** As Hitchcock introduced Harmon to 
an Omaha audience he denounced Bryan as seeking to sub- 
vert the primary law by withholding support of Harmon 


36 Interview, May 10, 1956, with Dr. John G. W. Lewis, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 
87 Omaha Morning World-Herald, April 12, 1912. 
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even if Harmon carried the contest. The caustic Bernard 
McNeny, Webster County attorney, expressed the belief 
that Nebraska Democrats “are the subjects to no man” and 
that after each Republican victory that it was cold comfort 
to them to learn that their “leaders had renewed their 
Chautauqua contracts.”’** 


The Nebraska preferential primary was held on April 
19, 1912. The results were as follows: 


REPUBLICAN PRIMARY DEMOCRATIC PRIMARY 
Theodore Roosevelt... .46,795 Comme Gieeit... cc ccccce 21,027 
R. M. LaFollette....... 16,785 Woodrow Wilson....... 14,289 
= eo ee 13,341 Judson Harmon........ 12,45439 


The primary results and the fact that the state Demo- 
cratic committee met and instructed the delegates to vote 
for Clark, led Arthur Mullen to believe that “Nebraska was 
signed, sealed and ready for delivery to Champ Clark of 
Missouri.’ 


The Republican delegates to the national convention 
met at Lincoln at the invitation of F. P. Corrick, a sup- 
porter of LaFollette. It was reported that radical LaFol- 
lette men and staunch Roosevelt supporters joined in a 
“love feast.” They met in secret session, but the reports 
were that “They were all Roosevelt men and all for pro- 
gressive principles.”** Governor Aldrich was conspicuous 
in the meeting. There was vague mention of possible cabi- 
net posts for some of the seven governors who had first 
asked Roosevelt to run. In comment on the growing Roose- 
velt boom Aldrich announced with pride that “I guess Ne- 
braska had as much to do with it as any other state.’”’** The 


38 Jbid., April 13, 1912, p. 6. Bryan was a noted speaker in the 
Chautauqua circuits. 

39 Nebraska Blue Book (Lincoln, 1918), p. 930. 

40 Mullen, op. cit., p. 167. 

41 Nebraska State Journal (Lincoln), May 21, 1912. “The voters 
followed the presidential preference in voting for delegates and can- 
didates for electors and even as Roosevelt was their choice for presi- 
dent it will be noted that the delegates to the National convention 
are those of the progressive stripe...” (The Nebraska Daily Press 
{Nebraska City], April 26, 1912.) 

42 Ibid., May 30, 1912. 
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state Republican delegation seemed safe for Roosevelt. 


The Republican convention met in Chicago on June 18, 
1912. Victor Rosewater, editor of the Omaha Bee, and a 
Taft man, had been defeated in the Republican primary for 
the post of national committeeman by Robert B. Howell, a 
Roosevelt supporter. Howell attempted to claim his place 
on the Republican National Committee before the conven- 
tion met in order that he might take part in the committee’s 
deliberations on delegations contested between Roosevelt 
and Taft. Rosewater claimed that his term as national com- 
mitteeman had not yet expired, and the committee backed 
his stand and elected him its chairman by unanimous con- 
sent.* 


The Republican National Committee under Rosewater’s 
chairmanship met in Chicago on June 6, 1912, and began 
to decide most of the contests in favor of the Taft delega- 
tions. Roosevelt and his supporters believed, with some 
reason, that the rank and file of the Republican party were 
for Roosevelt and were infuriated at the committee’s ac- 
tion. The Nebraska delegates and a group of over a hun- 
dred boosters led by Governor Aldrich arrived in Chicago 
on June 16 and began to protest the “steam-roller” tactics 
before they were out of the railroad station. The Nebraska 
delegation then met in executive session and drafted a reso- 
lution condemning Rosewater and affirming allegiance to 
Roosevelt. 

We represent a state that has been humiliated by the 
actions of our national committeeman, Mr. Victor Rosewater, 
who has been personally repudiated by the republicans of our 
state and who did not represent the wishes or views of the 


republican party of Nebraska in the deliberations of the na- 
tional committee. 


The national conventions of 1912 have been dealt with 
in many books and articles. The Chicago convention was 


> 

43 Victor Rosewater, Back Stage in 1912 (Philadelphia, 1932), pp. 
85-86. Another Nebraskan to play a part in the Republican conven- 
tion in support of Taft was William Hayward, lawyer from Otoe 
County and secretary to the Republican National Committee. (Who’s 
Who in America 1912-1913 [Chicago, 1912], p. 929.) 
44Omaha Morning World-Herald, June 18, 1912. 
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reported on at the time by a group of newspapermen and 
writers which included William Jennings Bryan, Edna Fer- 
ber, William Allen White, and Finley Peter Dunne. Bryan 
drew much attention from the delegates, galleries, and 
press, and cheers for Bryan, who was leaving the hall, in- 
terrupted the reading of the platform by former Vice- 
President Fairbanks to such an extent that he could not 
continue until the Nebraskan was out of the building.* 


Victor Rosewater was no more deterred from his sup- 
port of Taft by the Nebraska resolution than were the other 
Taft supporters by the gallery support of Roosevelt,** or by 
his array of primary election victories. Rosewater called 
the tumultuous convention to order. The Roosevelt floor 
manager, Governor Herbert Hadley of Missouri,‘’ chal- 
lenged the list of delegates presented by the national com- 
mittee and was ruled out-of-order. For seven hours Rose- 
water was on the rostrum attempting to make himself heard 
over shouts of “Steal,” “Thief,” and “Steam Roller.”” Rose- 
water has described himself as “small of stature and not 
strong in voice.”** The reporters present gave colorful, if 
not cruel, descriptions to their newspapers. Edna Ferber 
wrote: 

Two numbers there were on the program which might 
have been dispensed with. One was the band. The other was 
Chairman Victor Rosewater ... The crowd yelled, “Speak 
up, little boy” to Victor Rosewater. That gentleman turned 
a bewildered, white and helpless face to right and left, 


pounded freely with his gavel . . . He looked feeble and 
minute behind that gavel.«9 


William Allen White saw Rosewater as a “scared young 
man gripping a large burly gavel.” George Fitch reported, 
“Victor Rosewater, a neat little man with chinchilla hair, 
who looked far too small to referee an elephant fight, began 


45 Collier’s, the National Weekly, July 6, 1912, p. 12. 

46 The galleries were not organized for Roosevelt in 1912 as they 
were for Willkie in 1940, but they were vociferous in his favor. (In- 
terview with J. Hyde Sweet, November 11, 1956. Mr. Sweet had a 
seat in the galleries.) 

47 Hadley had succeeded Joseph Folk as governor of Missouri in 
1909. 

48 Rosewater, op. cit., pp. 160-169. 

«9 Nebraska State Journal, June 21, 1912. 
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to pound the meeting to order with slow measured 
whacks.”** Rosewater, pale or not, stuck to his task and 
when he delivered the gavel to Elihu Root, the permanent 
chairman, the convention was well on its way to renomi- 
nating William Howard Taft for the presidency of the 
United States.™ 


After Taft’s nomination Nebraska’s Republican dele- 
gates™ followed the other Roosevelt partisans in their his- 
tory-making bolt to Orchestra Hall.** When they returned 
to Nebraska, however, it was found that not all Roosevelt 
supporters favored the establishment of a third party. Gov- 
ernor Aldrich and the newly elected national committee- 
man, R. B. Howell, feared the effect that a third party 
would have on the Republican state ticket.** George Norris, 
who had been cheered as he sat on the stage in Orchestra 
Hall, and who was the Republican candidate for the Senate, 
did not call for a third party organization in Nebraska. 
Instead, Norris called upon progressive Republicans of the 
state to control the state convention which was to meet in 
Lincoln on July 30 and prevent any endorsement of Taft. 
He pointed out that the Republican primary had nominated 
a progressive ticket and that the state convention should 
adopt a platform endorsing “those progressive policies that 
have been and are advocated by Colonel Roosevelt and most 
of the Republican candidates in Nebraska.” This action 
would demonstrate that Nebraska Republicans were pro- 
gressive and “are practically a unit in opposition to fraudu- 
lent and dishonest methods that were used by discarded 


60 Ibid. 

51The Roosevelt-supporting Nebraska Daily Press, Nebraska 
City, June 25, 1912 commented, “The steamroller worked perfectly. 
It is in tip-top shape .. . Little Vic... is a dandy engineer, but he 
will run into an open switch when he tries to roll the machine over 
Nebraska.” 

52 Two of the sixteen-man Nebraska delegation voted for Roose- 
velt on the first and only ballot. The other fourteen refused to vote 
because of the certainty of a Taft victory. (The Nebraska Daily 
Press [Nebraska City], June 23, 1912.) 

53 Sunday State Journal (Lincoln), June 23, 1912. 
54 Mulvey, op. cit., p. 141. 
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political bosses in Chicago.”** 


The Republican county conventions met and selected 
delegates to the state convention. There were contested 
delegations in nine counties, and there was some feeling 
that this was an attempt on the part of the state Republi- 
can executive committee to duplicate the Chicago proceed- 
ings. Governor Chester Aldrich issued a signed statement 
to the newspapers: 

There are delegates being contested before this commit- 
tee who have been elected by an honestly constituted ma- 
jority in county conventions . . . The standard fixed by the 
committee is “Will they approve the Chicago Convention” 


and if not then they are not republicans and not entitled to 
sit in a republican convention. ... 


I make the criticism that this committee is seriously 
hearing contests about which there is no merit and that are 
brought about as a subterfuge and pretext.... 


It is generally reported that Victor Rosewater, late of 
the Chicago Convention, has instructed postmasters and other 
people out in the state, to send contesting delegations to this 
convention and that they would be counted in as the steam 
roller would be used here as it was in Chicago.5¢ 


The convention met in the Lindell Hotel in Lincoln, 
and the progressives found themselves in control of the 
situation. Governor Aldrich was elected temporary chair- 
man over the objections of S. A. Searle of Douglas County, 
the leader of the Taft delegates, who stated that it was “a 
grievous wrong” to choose a man who would not support 
his party’s nominee for the presidency. When it became 
obvious that Aldrich would gavel the convention to a pro- 
gressive victory, Searle led the delegations of Douglas, Sa- 
line, Colfax, Madison, Dawes, Boyd, Dodge, Cuming, and 
Cass Counties out of the hotel. They were joined by mem- 
bers of other county delegations, and under a large blue 
Taft banner they paraded across town to the Lincoln Hotel 
where they held a rump meeting and endorsed the candi- 


58 Nebraska State Journal, July 10, 1912. Norris denounced Taft 
on the floor of the House after the Chicago convention and read the 
entire proceedings of the Bull Moose Convention into the Congres- 
sional Record. (Richard L. Neuberger and Stephen B. Kahn, In- 
tegrity, the Life of George W. Norris [New York, 1937], p. 48.) 

8¢ Nebraska State Journal, July 30, 1912. 
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dacy of Taft.*’ The progressives drew up a platform which 
included a reduction of tariff, trust regulations, representa- 
tion at national conventions based on votes, state committee 
to be selected by the primary, continuation of the presiden- 
tial primary, direct election of senators, limitation of power 
of federal courts, new road laws, woman suffrage, shorter 
ballot, initiative, referendum, recall, and conservation of 
water power. They did not endorse Roosevelt or any other 
candidate for president. 


The Bull Moose party met in Lincoln on July 31, 1912. 
It was called together by Judge Arthur G. Wray of York 
who presided over the meeting. The secretary of the meet- 
ing was John C. Sprecher of Schuyler, a former Populist 
member of the state legislature. Also present and active 
were C. B. Manuel, who in 1910 had been chairman of the 
Populist State Committee, and W. F. Porter, formerly a 
Populist secretary of state for Nebraska. Jasper L. Mc- 
Brien, a former Republican and Nebraska state superin- 
tendent of schools, 1905-1909, was the chairman of the 
resolutions committee. Sixteen delegates with one-half vote 
each were chosen to go to the national convention of the 
Progressive Party which was to meet in Chicago on Au- 
gust 5. The resolutions labeled the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties as reactionary and “under control of the 
bosses,” endorsed Theodore Roosevelt for president, and 
arranged for another convention to be held in September.** 


The Progressives held their second meeting on Sep- 
tember 3 and were addressed by Roosevelt’s running mate, 
Senator Hiram Johnson of California. They endorsed the 
entire Republican state ticket, including Chester Aldrich 
for governor and George W. Norris for senator. Several 
Republican candidates visited the convention during the 
day, and Samuel McKelvie, candidate for lieutenant gov- 
ernor, while not in the hall, was observed that day to be 
wearing a large Bull Moose button. 


57 Nebraska State Journal, July 31, 1912. 
, 58 Ibid, 

69 Jbid., August 1, 1912. 

60 Ibid., September 4, 1912. 
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Republicans for Roosevelt, Republicans for Taft, and 
Progressives for Roosevelt all wished to place electors on 
the November ballot. Of the eight Republican electors se- 
lected at the primary election, six announced that they were 
going to cast their ballots for Roosevelt. Their position was 
explained by Don C. Van Deusen, editor of the Blair Pilot, 
in an editorial on April 17, 1912. “If the nomination should 
have gone to Roosevelt by right, and we believe it should 
then aren’t these six Roosevelt men more honorable to stay 
by the real choice of the people than to condone the theft 
of the nomination?” The Progressive Party endorsed these 
six men and petitioned that the two Taft electors should 
be removed from the ballot and be replaced by two Pro- 
gressives who would vote for Roosevelt.** The Nebraska 
Republican State Central Committee declared, on the other 
hand, that the six electors who refused to vote for the Re- 
publican candidate, Taft, should be removed from the ballot 
and be replaced by Taft men. The committee brought suit 
against the secretary of state to compel him to prepare a 
ballot which would insure that the Republican electors 
would vote for Taft. 


The Nebraska Supreme Court cleared up the confused 
electoral problem. It recognized the right of the Progres- 
sive Party to appear on the ballot.** The court then ruled 
that the Republican electors should be Taft supporters and 
that Roosevelt electors should be labeled Progressives. It 
stated: 


To permit the names of the six electors, who will not 
vote for the candidates of the republican party for president 
and vice president but will vote for the candidates of another 
and different party, to be printed on the ballot as republican 
electors would be a gross deception, and would, without the 
possibility of a doubt, cause thousands of voters in this state 
to cast their votes for president and vice president for candi- 
dates other than their choice . . . We can not permit this to 
be done.¢3 


61 Ibid., September 4, 1912. 

62 Morrisey v. Wait, Nebraska Reports, XCII, 271-279. Nebraska, 
Kansas, South Dakota, West Virginia, California, and Maine had no 
third party ticket except for presidential electors. 

63 State v. Wait, Nebraska Reports, XCII, 313-330. 
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Nebraska Democrats viewed the travails of their Re- 
publican and Progressive rivals without dismay. Their 
party had met in Baltimore and nominated Woodrow Wil- 
son for the presidency, and they sensed a victory in No- 
vember. The Baltimore convention had been as dramatic 
as had the Chicago meeting, and a Nebraskan had been the 
central figure. To George Fitch,** reporting the conven- 
tion, it seemed as if William Jennings Bryan had the power 
“to take the whole meeting out of hand and lead it down 
Charles Street at the end of a rope.”® 


Bryan had gone to Baltimore as a member of the Ne- 
braska delegation, which was instructed to support Champ 
Clark, the winner of the Nebraska Democratic primary. 
Bryan had been calling upon the Democrats for months to 
nominate a progressive candidate for president. Before he 
arrived in Baltimore he discovered that the Democratic 
National Committee had selected Judge Alton Parker as 
temporary chairman. He believed Parker to be “the one 
Democrat who is . . . in the eyes of the public, most con- 
spicuously identified with the reactionary element of our 
party.”** Bryan sent telegrams to Clark, Wilson, and the 
other “progressive candidates” calling upon them to join 
him in opposition to Parker as temporary chairman. Clark 
declined in the interest of harmony but, Wilson answered, 
“You are right . . . No one will doubt where my sympathies 
A 


Bryan took his opposition to Parker to the convention 
floor. In remarks well chosen for their effect upon the 
public opinion of the great mass of Democrats he warned 
the delegates: 


64 George Fitch was an Illinois newspaper man and author. He 
had been editor of the Peoria Herald Transcript, 1905-1911, and was 
a member of the Illinois House of Representatives. He died in 1915, 
at the age of thirty-eight. (Who Was Who in America [Chicago, 
1942], p. 402.) 

65 Omaha Morning World-Herald, June 29, 1912. 

66 William Jennings Bryan and Mary Baird Bryan, The Memoirs 
of William Jennings Bryan (Philadelphia, 1925), p. 164. 

67 Ibid., pp. 164 and 165. 
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We need not deceive ourselves with the thought that 
that which is done in a national convention is done in se- 
cret... 


The delegates of this convention must not presume upon 
the ignorance of those who did not come, either because they 
had not influence enough to be elected delegates or money 
enough to pay the expenses of the trip, but who have as much 
interest in the party’s welfare as we who speak for them 
today. 


Those people will know that the influence that dominated 

the convention at Chicago and made its conclusion a farce 

are here and more brazenly at work than they were in Chi- 

cago.68 

Parker was elected temporary chairman, defeating 
Bryan by a vote of 579 to 508.° Wilson’s supporters voted 
for Bryan while Clark’s men were for Parker. Bryan 
seemed unperturbed by his defeat, and it was soon appar- 
ent that he had achieved his purpose. He had emphasized 
that there was a contest between progressives and conserva- 
tives in the Democratic party. “The folks at home” were 
aroused and began sending telegrams of disapproval to the 
delegates in Baltimore. The Montana delegation had cast 
one vote against Bryan, and it received the following mes- 
sage. “Send us the name of the........... who voted for 
Parker. We want to meet him when he comes home.’ 
The telegraph companies estimated that 110,000 telegrams 
were received by the delegates during the convention. Bryan 
later stated, “I had simply turned the faucet and allowed 
public sentiment to flow in upon the convention.” 


The forces that had defeated Bryan for temporary 
chairman attempted to placate him with an offer of the 
permanent chairmanship. He turned it down, telling the 
messengers “that those who own the ship should furnish 
the crew.” He accepted a position on the platform com- 
mittee and offered a resolution that the platform should 


68 Official Report of the Proceedings of the Democratic National 
Convention 1912, p. 307. 

68 The vote of the Nebraska delegation was 13-3 in favor of 
Bryan. Senator Hitchcock’s was one of the dissenting votes. (Pat- 
terson, op. cit., chap. 8, p. 13.) 

70 Bryan, op. cit., p. 169. 

71 Ibid. p. 170. 

72 Ibid. p. 171. 
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be withheld until a candidate for president was nominated 
and could be consulted about it.” 


Bryan’s subsequent moves at the convention have been 
dealt with many times by historians and other commen- 
tators on America’s political past.* His first verbal bomb- 
shell came with the introduction of a resolution that the 
convention pledge itself “opposed to the nomination of any 
candidate for president who is the representative of or 
under obligation to J. Pierpont Morgan, Thomas F. Ryan, 
August Belmont, or any other member of the privilege- 
hunting and favor seeking class.” Thomas Fortune Ryan 
was a member of the Virginia delegation, and August Bel- 
mont was a member of the New York delegation. Bryan 
explained, through the pandemonium that his announce- 
ment caused, that “J. Pierpont Morgan, Thomas F. Ryan 
and August Belmont are three of the men who are con- 
nected with the great money trust of this country... . If 
any of you are willing to nominate a candidate who repre- 
sents these men—or who is under obligation to these men, 
do it and take the responsibility. .. .” A West Virginia 
delegate shouted excitedly that Bryan would destroy the 
Democratic party. Bryan answered with the Biblical quo- 
tation, “If thine right hand offend thee cut it off.’”’"*> The 
resolution infuriated and disturbed many of the delegates, 
but it passed because a negative vote would have been in- 
terpreted by the “folks at home” as a vote for the “privilege 
seeking class.” Many Democrats would have agreed with 
the Texas delegate, Cone Johnson, who stated, “all I know 
and all I want to know is that Bryan is on one side, and 
Wall Street is on the other.” 


13 Ibid. 

7™ The space limitations of this article necessitate a rather lim- 
ited treatment of the convention. See: M. R. Werner, Bryan (New 
York, 1929); J. C. Long, Bryan, The Great Commoner (New York, 
1928); William Jennings Bryan, A Tale of Two Conventions (New 
York, 1912), and Bryan, op. cit. 

75 Bryan had planned to include in his resolution an unflattering 
reference to President Taft but refrained because Mrs. Taft was in 
the audience. Taft later wrote a letter of thanks to Bryan for this 
courtesy. (Bryan, Memoirs, p. 176.) 

te Werner, op. cit., p. 188. 
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The balloting revealed that neither Clark nor Wilson 
could command the necessary two-thirds vote. Nine ballots 
were cast, with each making gains as favorite sons dropped 
from the running. A break came on the tenth ballot when 
the New York delegation shifted its ninety votes from Har- 
mon to Clark. The New York vote touched off a jubilant 
Clark demonstration. As seventeen-year-old Genevieve 
Clark was being carried about the hall on the shoulders of 
her father’s cheering supporters, William Jennings Bryan 
came to the floor and took his seat with the Nebraska dele- 
gation.*7 On the fourteenth ballot Bryan arose and asked 
to be allowed to explain his vote. He stated that the New 
York vote was controlled by the same influences, “the privi- 
lege-seeking, favor hunting class,” that dominated the Chi- 
cago convention and that the Democrats must not nominate 
a candidate under obligation to influences which could say 
to him, “Remember your creator.”"* Bryan stated that for 
this reason he cast his vote for Woodrow Wilson. Nebraska 
voted twelve for Wilson and four for Clark.”® The move in- 
furiated the Clark forces; fist fights broke out, and police 
“fought in vain to quiet the shrieking fighting mob.”*° The 
balloting continued until Wilson won on the forty-sixth bal- 
lot. It was conceded by friends and foes of Bryan that his 
action had given Woodrow Wilson the nomination. Clark 
wrote that Bryan’s “malicious slanders” had defeated him." 
Arthur Mullen, who had managed Clark’s Nebraska cam- 
paign, wrote an autobiography, The Western Democrat, in 
which he titled the chapter on the election of 1912, “The 
Story of Bryan’s Treachery.”** To the astute observer from 
Emporia, Kansas, William Allen White, Bryan was a 
“Strange figure in that convention, a ridiculous man with 
tremendous power . . . who even in victory looked like an 


77 Bryan had not appeared on the convention floor until the tenth 
ballot. 

78 Bryan, A Tale of Two Conventions, pp. 194-197. 

7? Senator Hitchcock and three other Nebraska delegates voted 
for Clark until Wilson was nominated by acclamation on the forty- 
sixth ballot. (Patterson, op. cit., chap. 8, p. 16.) 

80 Commoner, July 5, 1912. 

81 Clark, op. cit., p. 392. 

82 Mullen, op. cit., p. 159. 
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adorable old rag doll, but who had steel at the core.” White 
wrote: 


To understand the drama we must realize that, ballot 
by ballot, the country was standing around the billboards of 
newspapers in great crowds, watching the Baltimore struggle. 
The cleavage between progressives and conservatives which 
had been opened by the Chicago convention was deepened 
and widened in the hearts of the American people by the 
spectacle at Baltimore. Clark, who was a better politician 
than Taft, had not revealed his conservatism. That showed 
forth in the character of his supporting delegates, and after 
he held his majority for a day the nation realized, as the 
convention had realized from the first click of the temporary 
chairman’s gavel, that Clark and Bryan were fighting the 
battle that Roosevelt had lost to Taft... . 


And when the Nebraska delegation, after days and days 
of balloting for Clark, broke to Wilson ... all the country 
knew that Clark’s day was done—That the progressives 
were about to win a victory in Baltimore to offset the de- 
feat in Chicago.83 


Clark believed that Bryan tried to deadlock the con- 
vention in order to secure the nomination for himself.** 
Arthur Mullen stated that Charles Bryan’s hotel room was 
filled with badges and banners for his brother and that 
some of the delegates voted for Wilson in order to prevent 
Bryan from obtaining the prize.** However, Bryan had de- 
clared that he was not a candidate in 1912, and his wife 
wrote to Colonel House after the convention: 


It was a remarkable fight. I never was so proud of Mr. 
Bryan—he managed so well. He threw the opponents into 
confusion; they could not keep from blundering and he out- 
generaled them at every point . . . Under the circumstances 
I am sure the nomination went to the best place and am 
entirely satisfied with the result. Will said all the time he 
did not think it was his time, and when we found how things 
were set up we were sure of it.8¢ 


83 White, op. cit., pp. 477-480. Colliers reported that the service 
done by Mr. Bryan to his country and his party will not be forgotten. 
He was described, “Yet from first to last, sitting in the seat of a 
delegate with his palm leaf fan without a tremor in his fingers 
throughout the long and fierce battle, with a little of his conscious- 
ness of power playing at the corners of his mouth and with the light 
springing up in his eyes as the few who came to greet him touched 
his shoulder. Mr. Bryan was the figure of a master...” (Colliers, 
The National Weekly, July 13, 1912, p. 24.) 

84 Clark, op. cit., p. 398. 

85 Mullen, op. cit., p. 174. 

86 Seymour, op. cit., p. 69. 
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Bryan was given a hero’s welcome upon his return to 
Lincoln. The Lincoln Star reported, “Lincoln, just as it has 
done every four years since 1896, went mad this morning, 
when a man, wearing baggy trousers and alpaca coat, 
stepped from the train, home again from a Democratic 
convention.” Escorted uptown by Governor Aldrich, Bryan 
addressed the crowd for an hour giving the folks at home 
an account of the Baltimore convention. Referring to Ne- 
braska’s preferential primary vote for Clark, he said: 

You know I took some chances when I took the liberty to 
lay aside the letter of the instructions to obey the spirit of 
the instructions. I took some chances but no man is fit to 
be a general on the field who has not the courage to disobey 
orders when exigencies require it. I know that the people 
of Nebraska wanted a progressive who can lead the progres- 
sive fight and when the conditions disclosed that Clark could 


not lead a progressive fight my action represented the pro- 
gressive spirit of this state, both democratic and republican.87 


The Nebraska Democrats held their state convention 
at Grand Island on July 31, 1912. The high point of the 
convention was the debate over a resolution endorsing Bry- 
an’s stand at Baltimore and his disregard for the instruc- 
tions for Clark. The resolution commended Bryan for 
standing by the interests of the “folks at home” and trans- 
forming the Baltimore convention from a “reactionary 
gathering into a real democratic convention.”** The anti- 
Bryan delegates led by the Douglas County delegation op- 
posed the resolution. Arthur Mullen termed it an “unneces- 
sary dose” for Clark men to have to swallow. The resolu- 
tion carried by a vote of 636-246, and Nebraska Democrats 
turned to the campaign.* 


Bryan also received praise in the state Progressive 
party platform. “Hats off to Colonel Bryan, who like a 
gladiator, put several Tammany tigers out of commission 


87 The Lincoln Daily Star, July 5, 1912. Bryan’s Baltimore vic- 
tory did not bring him unmixed joy. He remarked to a Lincoln 
friend, “I’ve lost a lot of old friends and made a lot of new ones 
and I don’t know how I and the new ones are going to get along.” 
(Nebraska State Journal, July 10, 1912.) 

88 Nebraska Party Platforms, 1858-1938 (Nebraska Works Proj- 
ect Administration, 1940), pp. 355-356. 

89 The Grand Island Daily Independent, July 31, 1912. 
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temporarily by forcing the nomination of such a man as 
Woodrow Wilson for president at Baltimore.” It went on 
to state, however, that, “The mere fact that such a man as 
Colonel Bryan could under the advantage of the two-thirds 
rule, by his physical endurance, by his moral courage, by 
his matchless art as a parliamentarian force the nomination 
of Woodrow Wilson, is not sufficient evidence that Con- 
gressman Underwood and a reactionary congress has been 
converted to the progressive cause . . . The Democratic 
party in spite of all Colonel Bryan can do is now and will 
continue to be reactionary.’ 


The state Populist party met at Aurora on August 8, 
and after assuring itself that it was not really dead, pledged 
its “undivided and earnest support to Woodrow Wilson,” 
and endorsed the “brave and heroic stand of William Jen- 
nings Bryan at Baltimore.” 


The Progressive and Democratic candidates both cam- 
paigned in Nebraska. Roosevelt visited the state in Sep- 
tember and was an energetic and colorful campaigner. In 
Hastings, Nebraska, on September 20, flanked on the plat- 
form by Governor Aldrich and George Norris,*? he informed 
the crowd, “Opposed to us are the men who have stolen the 
machinery of the Republican party and the men who in your 
own state tried to steal the party machinery. They had no 
more right to it than a pirate on the high seas who robs a 
ship—men such as Penrose of Pennsylvania and your own 
Victor Rosewater . . . They talk about regularity and in- 
surgency. I want to say right here that theft does not con- 
fer regularity ... Taft is a dead cock in the pit.’ 


90 Nebraska Party Platforms, pp. 363-364. The ardent Progres- 
sive editor of the Blair Pilot based his opposition to the Democrats 
upon the assertion that the regulars of the Democratic party were 
not progressive and that the Democratic stand for a low tariff was 
economically unsound. (The Pilot, July 17, 1912.) 

91 The Aurora Sun, August 8, 1912. 

92 The anomaly of the Republican position in Nebraska was il- 
lustrated by the fact that Norris could ride on the Roosevelt cam- 
paign train on September 20, and on November 2 be introduced on 
an Qmaha platform by former congressman John L. Kennedy, an 
ardent Taft supporter. (Lincoln Star, November 3, 1912.) 

93 Hastings Daily Republican, September 20, 1912. 
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Another Progressive Party campaigner was Jane Ad- 
dams, social worker and advocate of woman suffrage. She 
had been one of the delegates to the National Progressive 
Convention and she told a Lincoln audience that by sup- 
porting the Progressive party and the ticket of Theodore 
Roosevelt and Hiram Johnson she was urging the same 
things she had been fighting for during all her social serv- 
ice work. 


The Democrats closed ranks and campaigned for Wil- 
son. Senator Hitchcock’s Omaha World-Herald led the state 
newspaper support for Wilson, and Bryan campaigned tire- 
lessly in and out of Nebraska.** The highpoint of the Demo- 
cratic effort was Wilson’s visit to the state. He arrived in 
Lincoln on October 5 and was greeted by a crowd, said to 
be the largest and most enthusiastic of his campaign tour, 
which cheered him and Bryan as they rode together through 
the street. Wilson spoke in Lincoln at the Lindell Hotel, 
the city auditorium, the University, and the Labor Temple. 
He paid tribute to Bryan and called Lincoln “the mecca of 
progressive democracy.” His speeches emphasized the pro- 
gressive aspects of the Democratic platform.** Wilson was 
a guest at Fairview, the Bryan home, and on Sunday morn- 
ing the two men, both Presbyterian elders, attended serv- 
ices at Westminister Presbyterian Church. Wilson left that 
afternoon for the Rocky Mountain states, and his host took 
another train for a speaking tour through the Dakotas, 
Minnesota, and Iowa.** 


The Nebraska voters went to the polls and gave Ne- 
braska’s electoral vote to Woodrow Wilson.®* He carried 
seventy-three counties to Roosevelt’s seventeen and Taft’s 


94 Nebraska State Journal, October 24, 1912. 

®5 He warned the voters of the dangers of a third term and 
stated that Wilson’s nomination made the Progressive party un- 
necessary. (Commoner, July, 19, 1912.) 

96 The Lincoln Daily Star, October 6, 1912. 

97 The Nebraska State Journal, October 7, 1912. 

98 George Norris defeated his Democratic opponent, Ashton Shal- 
lenberger, for the Senate, and John Morehead, the Democratic candi- 
date, defeated Chester Aldrich for the governorship. 
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one.*® The popular vote indicated a closer race. Wilson re- 
ceived 109,008 votes; Roosevelt, 72,689; Taft, 54,216; and 
Debs, the Socialist candidate, 10,185. Wilson had 46 per- 
cent of the total vote, Roosevelt, 31 percent and Taft, 23.1% 


The arithmetic of the returns indicates that Wilson 
owed his victory to the defection from the Republican ranks 
of the Roosevelt men. However, a factor in the election, 
perhaps more important than the split in the Republican 
party, was the regard that Nebraska voters held for the 
economic, political, and social measures which were termed 
progressive. In a series of presidential elections they sup- 
ported the candidate identified in the public mind as pro- 
gressive. In 1904 they had voted for Theodore Roosevelt 
instead of his conservative opponent, Alton Parker, and in 
1908 they supported Bryan over Taft. Some of the most 
ardent Roosevelt men of 1912 and officials of the Progres- 
sive Party helped Wilson carry Nebraska in 1916 against 
undivided Republican opposition.*** One of them, Don Van 
Deusen of the Blair Pilot explained their position: “The 
Progressive movement greatly appealed to us and we felt 
entirely at home championing its forward looking program 
for social betterment . .. Under Wilson more than half of 
the 1912 progressive party platform was enacted into law 
and the platform he is now running on is more progressive 
than the one Hughes is running on.”** In 1912 Taft was 
labeled, perhaps unjustly, as a reactionary, and it seems 
probable that a sizeable number of the Roosevelt voters 
would have supported Wilson had not Roosevelt been on 
the ticket. An editorial in a Nebraska City paper stated, 
“Nebraska is a progressive state. The voters of both par- 
ties are men who will not support reactionary candidates 
for office.”*** It seems likely that Woodrow Wilson would 


99 Boyd County was tied between Roosevelt and Wilson. 

100 Nebraska Blue Book, 1915, pp. 503-504 and Joseph Charles 
Knibbs, “The Political Map of Nebraska” (M.A. thesis, University of 
Nebraska, 1935), p. 143. Maps on page 296 illustrate the pattern of 
voting by counties in Nebraska in the elections of 1908 and 1912. 

_101 Blair Pilot, November 1, 1916. 

102 Ibid. 

103 Nebraska Daily Press (Nebraska City), June 27, 1912. 
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have received Nebraska’s vote even had Taft been supported 
by an undivided party and the call of the Bull Moose had 
not sounded in Nebraska. 




















THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


IN 1956 


BY WILLIAM D. AESCHBACHER 


Ten years ago my predecessor, Dr. James C. Olson, 
prefaced his report with the remark that it was a report 
of the work of Dr. J. L. Sellers, who had been acting Su- 
perintendent, as much as it was a report of his, as he had 
been on the job a little more than six months. Much more 
than that I must say that this is a report of the work of 
Dr. Olson rather than of mine as I was in charge only one 
month of the period reported on, and the program for that 
month was well developed and underway when I came on 
the scene. It is a report of work well done and of a pro- 
gram carried forward with energy and imagination. Pro- 
fessor Olson adds distinction to a list of able and dedicated 
historians who have given the Nebraska State Historical 
Society outstanding leadership. The state would be much 
more the loser at his departure from the Society if it had 
not retained his ability, energy, and experience on the Uni- 
versity staff. The year 1956 has been a very successful 
year, primarily because of the program of Dr. Olson, and 
because of the support and counsel he has had alike from 
a very capable staff and an effective Executive Board. 





Dr. William D. Aeschbacher is Director of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society. This report was presented in part 
at the 78th annual meeting of the Society at Lincoln, 29 
September 1956. 
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In preparing my first report for the Nebraska State 
Historical Society it seemed appropriate that I should take 
the opportunity to look back through the reports of earlier 
years, and so trace our development. Over the years the 
reports changed, but there were recurring items. A major 
part of every report until 1954 was concerned with the 
need for properly housing the Society. There has con- 
tinually been a need for more field work throughout the 
state. The 1907 report of Secretary Clarence S. Paine said 
in part, “The field work of the Society which has been un- 
der the direction of Mr. Addison E. Sheldon, might easily 
occupy the time of half a dozen men... All of the State 
institutions should be visited from time to time, and pe- 
riodical visits should be made to all of the county seats... 
All over the state public records are being destroyed that 
would be of very great value to future historians...” The 
1937 report by A. E. Sheldon started, “The largest crop in 
the United States—drouth or no drouth—is the American 
tourist crop. ... It is the plan of the Nebraska State His- 
torical Society that Nebraska shall secure a far larger share 
of this national crop. . . . Chief attractions for the tourist 
are climate, picturesque land and water, historical sites and 
memorials.” Mr. Paine said in 1907, “There have of late 
years been organized many county historical societies, and 
numerous local associations of old settlers. Your Secretary 
believes that it should be the policy of this Society to en- 
courage these local societies, establish and maintain the 
closest relations possible with them, and that some perma- 
nent form of affiliation should be planned. It is recom- 
mended also that officers of this Society and members of 
the office staff be sent to represent the Society at all pub- 
lic gatherings of pioneers; to deliver addresses whenever 
invitations may be received, and to do everything possible 
to bind these organizations to the state society.” 


These four items: housing, field representatives, his- 
torical markers, and local societies attracted my attention 
because in 1956 the Society faces these same problems and 
must still work towards better solutions for each of them. 


The biggest single development of the year has been the 
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opening of the Fort Robinson Museum. It was dedicated 
at the annual spring meeting, and western Nebraska turned 
out most enthusiastically with a crowd of about 7,500. The 
reaction to the Museum through the summer has been very 
encouraging. We have had over 10,000 visitors, and it ap- 
pears that the Fort Robinson venture has made an impor- 
tant addition to historical awareness and appreciation in 
the western part of the state. In relation to our work at 
Fort Robinson, the Society has been gratified at the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the Crawford Chamber of Com- 
merce and other western Nebraska civic groups and civic 
leaders. 


In many of our usual activities this has been a year 
of consolidating gains of the last few years rather than a 
year of spectacular growth. The Museum was visited by 
79,972 people, a slight drop from previous years. This had 
been anticipated as the novelty of the new building wore 
off. Membership in the Society has remained about con- 
stant at 2,342 after a very rapid increase from the 1,171 
of 1946 to the high of 2,373 in 1954. The State Fair ex- 
hibit attracted 15,556. 


In some respects it was a year of fulfillment of long 
term planning. Dr. Olson saw ten years of work reach 
fruition when Chimney Rock was dedicated as a National 
Historic Site on August 22. As proud possessors of a new 
building the Society has been able to fulfill obligations to 
entertain meetings of national and regional societies with 
which it is associated. It has arranged to act as host or to 
co-operate in the entertaining of conferences of the Moun- 
tain-Plains Museums, the American Association of Mu- 
seums, and the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
during the next eight months. 


An increasingly important phase of historical work, 
and work in which the Society is vitally interested, is the 
formation of county or regional historical societies. During 
the year five local societies were actively begun in the state, 
and interest in at least three more societies has been indi- 
cated. 
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During the course of the year the staff has represented 
the Society in various ways. Staff members made sixty ap- 
pearances in the state presenting programs for the Society. 
Dr. Olson made thirty-one of these appearances, and I had 
made two as of September 1. Other programs were pre- 
sented by Mr. Kivett, seven; Mr. Grange, five; Mrs. Win- 
kelman, three; Miss Johnson, two; Mr. Price, two; Dr. 
White, one; and Dr. Danker, nine. In addition, various 
members of the staff have represented the Society at meet- 
ings of the American Historical Association, the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, the American Association for 
State and Local History, the Mountain-Plains Museum Con- 
ference, the American Museum Conference, the Plains Con- 
ference for American Archeology, the American Library 
Association, and the American Interprofessional Institute. 
Mr. Kivett presented a paper at the Mountain-Plains Mu- 
seum Conference in Fort Worth, and Dr. White partici- 
pated in the program of the American Interprofessional 
Institute at St. Paul, Minnesota. Dr. Olson continued to 
serve as Director of the American Association for State 
and Local History, and he and I have served as Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. 


As of September 1 the staff of the Society consisted 
of twenty-one permanent employees, including seven who 
were on a part-time basis and ten temporary employees. 


The publication program has proceeded very satis- 
factorily. Volume 23 in Nebraska State Historical Society 
Publications, John B. White’s Published Sources on Terri- 
torial Nebraska, has been released. The Northwest Gun, 
by Charles E. Hanson, Jr., Number 2 of Publications in 
Anthropology, has also been published. Both of these works 
have received an enthusiastic acceptance. They maintain 
and enhance the high standards of quality exhibited in our 
publication series. 


Nebraska History, now in its thirty-seventh year of 
publication, has continued to be a historical journal of rec- 
ognized quality. Subjects ranging from the Indians and 
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the early military frontier through politics and reminis- 
cences, to the effect of the automobile, have been dealt with 
by contributors representing the Society staff, Butler Uni- 
versity, Doane College, Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Kansas State College, Kearney State Teachers College, 
Michigan State Normal, Murray State College, The Ne- 
braska Farmer, the National Park Service, Northwestern 
University, San Jose State College, the United States Naval 
Academy, the Universities of California, Florida, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and South Dakota, Wayne State Teachers Col- 
lege, and the Wisconsin State Historical Society. The other 
publications of the Society have also continued. The His- 
torical News Letter is now in its ninth year. The weekly 
column Out of Old Nebraska is well into its tenth year. 
In addition to these publications of the Society, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Radtke, newspaper librarian, continues to prepare a 
regular column dealing with old Nebraska newspapers for 
The Nebraska Newspaper, the publication of the Nebraska 
Press Association. Miss Berry, Mrs. Winkelman, and Dr. 
Danker have also contributed historical articles to other 
publications. 


The Society continued to participate in the television 
programming of KUON-TV with weekly half-hour pro- 
grams entitled “Yesterday in Nebraska.” The “Great Plains 
Trilogy” continues to be used by television stations, and in- 
dividual reels are in demand as film programs for a variety 
of school and club activities. Also, the radio programs pre- 
pared under the direction of Mrs. Winkelman and main- 
tained by the University’s Bureau of Audio Visual Instruc- 
tion are obtainable and used for educational activities. Near- 
ing completion is a new project, the production of a film- 
strip entitled “Your Class Visits a Museum.” It is intended 
for teacher training and to assist teachers in planning and 
executing field trips and in using museums to the fullest 
extent. The filmstrip and accompanying manual prepared 
by the University of Nebraska Photographic Productions 
and the Bureau of Audio Visual Instruction and the State 
Historical Society will be completed in the near future. It 
is expected to have national distribution and so will bring 
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our building before a national audience, as much of it was 
filmed in the Society building. 


The three divisions of the Society under the direction 
of Mr. Kivett, Dr. White. and Mrs. Winkelman respectively 
have continued to function most effectively through the 
year. The outstanding work of these supervisors and their 
very able staffs is essential to maintain the Society’s high 
standards of excellence. 


THE MUSEUM 


The expansion of Museum activities to include Fort 
Robinson was by all odds the largest project of the Mu- 
seum’s year. To get the new Museum in readiness for open- 
ing, thirty-seven displays were constructed depicting the 
prehistory of Western Nebraska, illustrating the life of the 
Dakota-Sioux Indians, and describing the white settlement 
and the recent activities at the Fort. 


Although this was a large addition to the work load 
of the staff we continued to make changes and improve- 
ments in the Lincoln Museum. A new display section called 
“Collector’s Lane” was opened in the basement corridor. 
Ten display cases here are utilized for temporary displays 
of outstanding collections of such things as buttons, guns, 
coins, pewter, glassware, dolls, lighting equipment, and 
other items to supplement the story of Nebraska and to 
stimulate interest in and exhibit collections of different 
kinds. Some of the collections displayed were loaned tem- 
porarily for this purpose, and others were made up from 
collections previously donated to the Museum. 


Another new section of the Museum is a display case 
on the second floor corridor called “People in the Nebraska 
Story.” This frequently changed display features persons 
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who have made important contributions to the develop- 
ment of Nebraska. 


In addition to these new display techniques the Mu- 
seum continued its policy of changing displays so that vis- 
iting the Museum is a constantly new experience. More 
than forty separate units were changed in the Museum 
displays during the year. In addition to these changes 
special exhibits were made for temporary use in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Student Union. Materials or displays 
were also provided for the commemoration of various his- 
torical events in different locations in Nebraska. Loan col- 
lections of archeological materials were also made available 
to a number of museums in the region, among them Joslyn 
Art Museum, Omaha; the Colorado Historical Society and 
the Denver Natural History Museum, Denver; and the 
Kansas Historical Society, Topeka. 


Through the co-operation of the State Fair Board the 
Society placed its third annual display on exhibition at the 
State Fair. There were six units in the display this year, 
depicting frontier fashions, political campaigns of the past, 
agricultural tools, a sod house interior, and Nebraska In- 
dians. The sixth unit was a reconstruction of a general 
store. The store was made possible by donations from Goeh- 
ner Brothers’ store, a pioneer business in Seward. 


There were 159 separate donations of Museum articles 
during the year, including thousands of items. Additional 
donations were received at Fort Robinson. These materials 
form a storehouse from which items may be used for study 
or display, and we constantly need and invite donations and 
additions to the collection. 


Archeological work continues to be one of the most 
important functions of the Museum. The work at Fort 
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LIBRARY HOLDINGS AUGUST 31, 1956 














Category 1955 Additions | Total 1956 
Volumes 30,815 3,765 34,580 
Newspapers (Bound 

volumes) 20,514 2 
Maps 738 203 941 
Microfilm 2,614 785 3,399 
Genealogical charts 8 1 9 
Broadsides 29 27 56 
Moving picture film 7 0 7 
Pictures* 75,351 925 76,276 
Phonodiscs 0 5 5 














The bindery bound 385 books during the year and re- 
paired 102 others. In addition, it made the boards for 205 
newspaper titles for the permanent collections and bound 
170 volumes of newspapers. 


During the year 1770 persons visited the Library and 
were assisted by the Library staff. Almost five hundred 
of these persons had reference questions, many of them re- 
quiring a considerable amount of time to find the material 
requested. In addition, there were 370 inquiries received 
and answered by mail, and there were 113 telephone queries. 


1 With our present program of disposing of filmed volumes of 
newspapers we do not have a definite figure here. A major purpose 
of the microfilm program is to relieve the library of the problem of 
finding space for a continuing accretion of newspaper publications. 
The present policy of the library is to preserve the older papers that 
we have, to keep the bound copies of some of our more used papers, 
and to attempt to return the remainder of the microfilmed copies to 
the publisher or to interested persons in the originating community 
after microfilming is completed. As this program proceeds the num- 
ber of bound volumes in our newspaper collection will diminish rather 
than‘grow as the number of microfilmed papers continues to increase. 

* Based on 1950 estimate of 50,000. 
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Several Library projects were continued and developed 
to make information about Nebraska more accessible. The 
Nebraska Information Index, begun in 1950, has been con- 
tinued. It continues to be a very helpful aid to the staff 
in answering queries, and its utility improves as the size 
of the index increases. The supplementary Nebraska Who’s 
Who project is also continuing, although responses come in 
more slowly than they did during the project’s first year. 


Both the Archivist and the Librarian were engaged in 
field trips during the past year, gathering materials under 
the grant of the Norden Club. This grant is designed for 
gathering sources of the history of Scandinavians in Ne- 
braska. This project has accounted for a considerable part 
of the archival material that we have gathered and cata- 
logued in the past year, especially in the form of interviews. 


THE DIVISION OF EDUCATION 


The educational program in 1955-1956 continued to 
emphasize the educational resources of the Society and to 
render further service to schools and organizations through- 
out the state. Educational activities were offered which co- 
ordinated with the curricula of the schools and the interests 
and programs of women’s clubs, extension clubs, Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and 4-H Clubs. 


A new educational service during the past year was 
the Puppet Theatre. Hand puppets, constructed by Lincoln 
Junior League volunteer workers, were used to interpret 
the pioneers and Indians to children of the elementary 
grades. Three puppet plays were developed: “Lucy, the 
Story of a Doll Who Lived Long Ago,” “The Little Indian 
Boy Who Wanted to be a Bear,” and “The Father of Arbor 
Day.” The puppet productions, given in the Society’s audi- 
torium, included a demonstration of Museum items which 
were related to the puppet play and a tour of relevant sec- 
tions of the Museum. A total of thirty-eight puppet shows 
were given to a total of approximately 2,350 children. In 
addition, four puppet plays were presented on television on 
the Society’s weekly TV program over KUON. 
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We continued to offer special auditorium programs on 
specific topics which were designed to tie in with the work 
of the schools and various organizations. These programs 
consisted of a short informal talk, a demonstration of se- 
lected museum items, the showing of a film or filmstrip, 
and a guided tour of those sections of the Museum which 
were related to the topic under discussion. The following 
programs were offered: (Grades 1-6): “How the Indians 
of Nebraska Lived,” “Indian Crafts,” “Indian and Pioneer 
Houses,” “Life in a Covered Wagon,” “Life in a Sod House,” 
“Highway to the West—Early Transportation,” “Guns That 
Won the West” (for boys), and “The Story of Our Flag,” 
(for Scout and Camp Fire groups) ; (Grades 7-12 and Adult 
Groups) : “Fashion is a Mirror of History,” “Recipes from 
a Sod House Kitchen,” “Exploring the Past with Shovel and 
Trowel,” and “Life in Pioneer Nebraska.” A total of forty- 
eight programs were given and two TV performances. 


We continued to offer three types of guided tours: (1) 
the general tour, (2) the Indian Gallery tour, and (3) the 
Pioneer Gallery tour. A total of 190 tours were given. 


Continuing and increasing amounts of help from the 
Lincoln Junior League enabled us to carry on so extensive 
an educational program. Fourteen volunteer workers from 
the Junior League assisted us in a variety of ways—in con- 
structing puppets, writing scripts for the puppet shows, 
painting scenery backdrops for the puppet shows, and in 
presenting the puppet plays. We were able to develop the 
puppet show program largely because of the assistance of 
the Junior League workers. In addition, League volunteers 
continued to assist in the auditorium programs, in guiding 
tours, and in other activities, as they had for the previous 
two years. 


To encourage teachers and group leaders to make use 
of our educational services, a special brochure was pre- 
pared which described the various services which we offer 
and which included a reservation blank for a guided tour, 
an auditorium program, or a puppet show. Approximately 
9,800 of these brochures were sent out to teachers, school 
officials, and club leaders. 
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Above—State Fair Exhibit, 1956 


Many of the items displayed in the old general store were 
donated by the Goehner Brothers of Seward, Nebraska 


Below—Opening Day at the Fort Robinson Museum, 


June 3, 1956 
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Supplementary materials were also provided for teach- 
ers. Approximately 8,343 educational leaflets were distri- 
buted to teachers and other individuals, and the Director 
of Education answered approximately 142 letters asking 
for specific information about Nebraska. 


Numerous organizations continued to make use of our 
auditorium and other facilities for holding meetings and 
institutes. The Annual Law Enforcement Institute met for 
the second consecutive year in the Society’s auditorium dur- 
ing the week of June 11-15. We again co-operated with the 
Lincoln City Library in the presentation of the annual 
recognition programs for those children who completed the 
Library’s Summer Reading Program. Approximately 250 
children attended the programs in the Society’s auditorium. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1957 


The year 1956 was a very successful one for the So- 
ciety. It saw several projects completed and some new ac- 
tivity started. For the most part it was a year of consoli- 
dating the growth in membership and in activities of the 
Society that had occurred since the completion of the new 
building. Last year several programs for future action were 
suggested that still are not completed. These demand at- 
tention, and action in other directions is also necessary. 


One project in process is the development of a marking 
program to effectively identify significant historical loca- 
tions in Nebraska. Such a program is desirable for the in- 
formation and interest of our citizens as they travel about 
over the state. It will also have a definite and very con- 
siderable economic benefit to the state. The nation and its 
citizens are becoming increasingly travel minded and his- 
tory conscious. The effect of an adequate state program of 
marking and explaining historic locations in encouraging 
tourist travel and tourist stopovers is something that we 
need to bring to the attention of the state and its citizens. 


Another program that was suggested last year and two 
years ago was a program of added activity in building up 
our Library and our Museum collections. In the 1955-57 
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budget we asked for funds to add to the staff a full-time 
field representative working through the state, encouraging 
the donation of appropriate items to the Historical Society 
and stimulating an interest in history in all parts of the 
state. This addition to our staff is still much needed. Such 
a representative cannot take the place of hundreds of in- 
terested Society members looking after the interests of the 
Society in relation to historical materials in their commu- 
nities, but the staff representative can assist in problems 
of follow up and evaluation and transportation in relation 
to collections. He would also greatly help to stimulate his- 
torical interest in communities over the state. 


It has also been pointed out that our collections could 
be very measurably enriched by the acquisition of micro- 
film copies of documents, important sources of Nebraska 
history, which are found only in the National Archives, the 
Library of Congress, or other depositories outside of the 
state. Such a program could be of great scope and great 
value. The cost of such a project, however, is such that 
it cannot be undertaken without specific subsidy. Such 
subsidization is a worthy project for interested Society 
members. It is also a project that many Nebraska indus- 
tries might well be interested in carrying out. 


The activity of the Society in placing a display at the 
State Fair each of the last three years is one of our most 
worthwhile activities. The display at the Fair, however, 
has tended to emphasize one of the shortcomings of our 
collections and has pointed to a real need for further ac- 
tion. At present the Society does not have, nor does it have 
space in our building to make an adequate collection of, 
old farm vehicles and implements. No other state agency 
is doing this collecting, and it is of the utmost importance 
that it be done. We need to work out a program for both 
storing and displaying early farm equipment and vehicles. 
All of the horse drawn equipment and much of the early 
mechanized machinery is becoming increasingly scarce and 
difficult to locate. We need to take action to enlarge our 
program in this direction. 
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The Society should embark on a larger program of 
publication. We should make available to Nebraskans and 
to the nation at large more of the best information and il- 
lustrations existent or that can be brought into existence 
concerning Nebraska. Such a program will not be self sup- 
porting at present publication prices, and this is a field in 
which the Society’s Foundation program should be reac- 
tivated. 


Another field of activity which should engage addi- 
tional attention is the development of historical interest 
through local historical societies. The relationship of the 
State Society to such groups is not clearly defined. It is 
wise that there should be no official and rigid relationship. 
However, it is certain that a well-rounded historical pro- 
gram will not be carried out in the state if there are not 
vigorous and healthy local organizations. The State So- 
ciety should maintain a cordial and continuing relationship 
with existing local groups, and it should render them every 
assistance possible in providing programs, helping them to 
develop their field of activity, counseling them on organiza- 
tional problems and in every other way. We should also 
aggressively encourage communities to organize local so- 
cieties, city, county, or regional. 


We are proud of our picture collection, and it proves 
its value time after time as we are called upon for different 
items. The collection is limited, however, in pictures cover- 
ing the period since World War I. We need the co-opera- 
tion of our membership in building this part of our collec- 
tion as rapidly as possible. 


We must seriously consider the future development of 
our archeological program. In 1956 we carried on an in- 
vestigation without the assistance of federal funds for the 
first time since before World War II. This program was 
decided upon because the pressure of urban development 
made it seem unwise to further delay work at the Fort At- 
kinson site. We hope to further the explorations at Fort 
Atkinson next season, and we hope that federal funds will 
be available to augment Society funds in this venture. 
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Through the last decade to a large degree the decision 
on when and where to carry on such exploration has not 
been our own. Most of our activity has been in Missouri 
River Basin projects upon sites destined for early destruc- 
tion. Federal funds have usually been available to match 
Society funds in these projects, but the decision as to where 
to act has been out of our control. Our relationship with 
Missouri River Basin sites is not at an end, but other types 
of pressures are causing us to anticipate still more exten- 
sive calls upon us for archeological work on an emergency 
basis. The possibility of a sudden urban building surge or 
industrial development from Omaha caused us to press the 
Fort Atkinson project this year. The present federal high- 
way building program, in particular the interstate highway 
building program, may put heavy pressure upon the So- 
ciety for immediate archeological action elsewhere. For- 
tunately federal funds would probably be available for a 
considerable portion of such work, but the Society must 
survey the areas that will be destroyed and bear the re- 
sponsibility of deciding where archeological work should 
be carried on. We must organize and staff the Society so 
that we can meet the responsibilities of investigating and 
preserving materials from sites that should be worked be- 
fore they are destroyed by new development. Our program 
should also be expanded to the point where we can devote 
some portion of our energies to acting on our own volition 
—that is, investigating sites that we consider to have the 
most potential value, or that fit closely into our pattern 
of research—rather than devoting all of our resources to 
frantic emergency operations. 


The activity at Fort Robinson needs to be expanded. 
It is very possible that our activity at Fort Robinson will 
add materially to creating a first-class tourist attraction 
and vacation resort at this very beautiful location. The 
activity of the Society at Fort Robinson at a minimum 
should be extended to include outdoor displays at the Red 
Cloud Agency and the location of the death of Crazy Horse. 
To carry out such a program we are asking for a biennial 
appropriation of about $32,000. This is not quite 90 per- 
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cent of the appropriation for 1955-1957. The appropriation 
for the last biennium did not cover operating costs to any 
degree for the first year. It did provide for much of the 
rehabilitation of the building and for the construction of 
the present museum displays; however, there is a consider- 
able amount of maintenance and repair and some construc- 
tion of displays that cannot be finished this biennium and 
that needs to be done before we can consider Fort Robin- 
son to be on a fully operating basis. 


The activity of the Society at Lincoln will go forward 
on much the same basis as through the last biennium. There 
are a number of factors that increase our needs in various 
ways. Requests last biennium for additional professional 
personnel were rejected, but the expansion of our activities 
in effect and contemplated make these personnel even more 
necessary. We also need other personnel to assist in keep- 
ing our building operating and present functions in opera- 
tion. The need for new personnel plus anticipated higher 
costs of goods and services cause our budget request to in- 
crease from the $257,000 available last biennium to $310,- 
000, an increase of about 16 percent. 
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NEW MEMBERS 
1 September 1955 to 31 August 1956 


ADAMS 

Hastings 
Anderson, C. R. 
Bourne, Charles A. 

Kenesaw 
Mikkelsen, Max E. 


ANTELOPE 


Brunswick 
Sheckler, Robert 
Elgin 
Huffman, Mrs. R. C. 
Neligh 
Wycoff, Mrs. Neal A. 


BOX BUTTE 


Alliance 
Polson, Hugh R. 


BOYD 


Spencer 
Fisher, C. H. 


BROWN 


Ainsworth 


Weyer, Mr. & Mrs. L. E. 


BUFFALO 


Gibbon 
McConnell, Mark 
Kearney 


Kalkowski, Norbert F. 


Kennan, J. H. 
McConnell, C. D. 
Reynolds, Wayne E. 
Pleasanton 
Hunter, R. A. 
Ravenna 
Zimpfer, Charles 


BURT 
Lyons 
Newmyer, Clay 
Tekamah 
Morrow, Miss Helen 


BUTLER 
David City 
Ball, Mrs. Herman E. 


CASS 


Elmwood 
Jeffers, R. G., Jr. 


CHASE 
Lamar 
Smith, George P. 


CHERRY 
Nenzel 
Adamson, Elvin 
Valentine 
Hoffman, Mrs. Arnold 
Hoffman, Cecil 


CLAY 


Ong 
Edberg, Miss Catherine 


CUMINGS 


. Bancroft 
Homann, Rev. Walter E. 


DAWES 


Crawford 
Davis, Arch 
Williams, Don 


DAWSON 


Gothenburg 
Sutton, Harvey P. 
Overton 
Kirkpatrick, Mrs. F. Glenn 


DIXON 


Emerson 
Wallwey, Elmer 
Maskell 
Tvedt, Miss H. Louise 
Ponca 
Rakow, Francis Alford 


DODGE 

Fremont 
Bell, Miss Dorothy 
Campbell, Cliff 
Colson, Paul 
Dunn, Mrs. Charlie 
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Hall, Mrs. Fred A. 
Koleno, Miss Laura B. 
Milliken, James D. 
Moe, Mrs. Rex R. 


DOUGLAS 
Bennington 
Timm, Otto E. 
Elkhorn 
Bull, C. B. 
Johnson, Mrs. Roy 
Omaha 


Benjamin, Mrs. James W. 


Billig, Richard T. 
Brown, Ronald 
Campbell, Dr. Louis S. 
Carson, Mrs. David S. 
Cass, Mrs. Anna J. 
Chase, Wellington B. 
Coon, Dwight E. 
Davenhill, Miss Ada §S. 
Dutton, Ron 
Ginn, Ray F. 
Goodrich, Dr. G. W. 
Harmer, Frank C. 
Kleitsch, Dr. W. P. 
Klima, Otto 
Krush, Dr. Thaddeus P. 
Long, Miss Elizabeth 
Mitchell, Mrs. Donald H. 
Money, George 
Neely, R. P. 
Phelps, John 
Polian, Harold O. 
Sibert, Mrs. E. L. 
Smith, Mrs. W. Lee 
Stout, John A. 
Swanson, Mrs. Leota 
Yates, Miss Anna Lee 
Youngstrom, Walter A. 
Waterloo 
Wilson, Ralph C. 


FILLMORE 


Exeter 
Biba, James 
Fairmont 
Novak, Joseph 
Geneva 
Schneider, Mrs. J. J. 


FRANKLIN 


Franklin 
Krist, Mrs. Fern 


FRONTIER 


Curtis 
Stewart, Mrs. Hazel C. 


Eustis 
Weissert, Mrs. Dean 


FURNAS 


Oxford 
Cole, Ralph H. 


GARDEN 


Lewellen 
Beam, LaVere A. 
Temple, Paul E. 

Lisco 

Buske, A. H. 
Madison, Harold 

Oshkosh 
Lorenzen, M. R. 


GRANT 


Hyannis 
Perrett, W. M. 


HALL 


Grand Island 
Ivers, C. E. 
Patrick, George L. 
Urbach, Lester H. 


HITCHCOCK 
Culbertson 
Hall, Mrs. Ruth 
Palisade 
Wagner, Ralph 
West, Mrs. Florence 
Stratton 
Bailey, Earl 
Dahnke, William 
Fryar, Harry 
Haase, Dr. D. D. 
Hall, W. B. 
Magnuson, Mrs. Maude 
Richards, Charles 
Wray, J. C. 
Trenton 
Baker, Bernard R. 
Hay, Charles 
Hendrix, Jack 
Lamb, Alvin A. 
Marshall, Mrs. Ida 
Reynolds, Miss Devonabelle 
Shackelford, Virgil 
Stolte, Mrs. Amy 


HOLT 

O’Neill 
Jonas, Richard E. 

Stuart 
Brayton, Robert 
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HOOKER 


Mullen 
Nelson, Reuben 


JEFFERSON 


Fairbury 
Holstrom, C. E. 
Torrey, Robert 
Steele City 
Lowe, Mrs. May H. 


KEARNEY 


Minden 
Christensen, Earnest T. 
Jensen, Ruby J. 


KIMBALL 
Diz 
Johnson, Raymond H. 
Peterson, Jens 
Bushnell 
Hammond, Mrs. Ralph 
Peterson, Edward W., Sr. 


KNOX 


Center 
Ballard, Ora J. 


LANCASTER 

Lincoln 
Beard, Mrs. James 
Beck, J. V. 
Blackman, Mrs. E. E. 
Bradford, Miss Eda 
Beechner, Mrs. Mary Aldrich 
Burke, William J. 
Cherry, Mr. & Mrs. C. L. 
Cohen, Miss Edith 
Court, Rev. Frank A. 
Craft, Mr. & Mrs. Charles F. 
Donovan, Mrs. Arch 
Dreier, Albert A. & Ethel M. 
Dotson, Mrs. O. F. 
Epp, A. W. 
Flagg, Mrs. Gould B. 
Fuller, Mrs. H. Clark 
Garvey, Mrs. J. F. 
Greenhalgh, Mrs. Emma 
Haecker, Mrs. A. L. 
Jeffery, Miss Mary 
Jones, Mr. & Mrs. Arthur G. 
Knight, George A. 
Knight, Mrs. George A. 
Morris, Jack & Jim 
Tahner, Lloyd 
Tillman, Henry A. 
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Towle, Leland M. 
Ware, Arthur H. 
Weed, Earl D. 
Walton 
Francke, Albert R. 


LINCOLN 


North Platte 
Leth, Mrs. Sophia 
Letson, Harry A. 


McPHERSON 
Tryon 
Shimmin, Frank 


MORRILL 


Bayard 
Cunningham, David A. 


NEMAHA 


Peru 
Crook, Timothy D., Sr. 


NUCKOLLS 
Superior 
Cramer, Mrs. Miriam B. 
Norgaard, James C. 


OTOE 

Palmyra 
Sweet, Charles A., Jr. 

Syracuse 
Klingenberg, W. C. 


PAWNEE 


Pawnee City 
West, Bruce 


PHELPS 
Bertrand 
Eichelberger, Harry 
Funk 


Carlson, Ture 
Holdrege 
Carter, Ora I. 


PLATTE 


Columbus 
Brugger, Elise 

Humphrey 
Fuchs, Emil J. 


RED WILLOW 


McCook 
Caine, W. R. 
Wilcox, John S. 
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ROCK 


Bassett 
Braddock, Mrs. Julia 


SALINE 


Crete 
Bastian, James G., Jr. 


SARPY 
Bellevue 
Tutin, Ruby E. 


SAUNDERS 


Wahoo 
Placek, William 


SCOTTS BLUFF 


Mitchell 
Hunt, Mrs. Bob 
Scottsbluff 
Stotts, Dale R. 


SHERMAN 
Loup City 
Miller, Dr. Burdette L. 
Rockville 
Seifert, John E. 


THAYER 
Belvidere 
Dill, Earl P. 
Hebron 
Clark, Lewis 


THOMAS 


Seneca 
McIntosh, Mary J. 


THURSTON 


Pender 
Hancock, H. D. 


VALLEY 


North Loup 
Ahern, W. J. 
Ord 
Munn, George A. 


WAYNE 
Wayne 
Elefson, Verna 
Ratzloff, Mrs. John 


WEBSTER 


Red Cloud 
Bennett, Mrs. Mildred R. 


WHEELER 
Bartlett 
Bishop, C. L. 
Martin, Earl O. 
Martin, R. M. 


YORK 


McCool Junction 
Bailey, Gerald 


OUT OF STATE 
CALIFORNIA 


Bellflower 
McCune, L. L. 
Descanso 
Loomis, Noel Miller 
Glendale 
Conner, Mrs. A. M. 
Long Beach 
Hanlin, Charles J. 
Morrison, John W. 
Oakland 
Kolm, William L. 
San Bernardino 
Seabury, Mrs. G. A. 
Venice 
Miller, Dean 


COLORADO 
Colorado Springs 
Mathews, Carl F. 
Denver 
Boekel, Robert G. 
Georgetown 
Allen, Wayne 


CONNECTICUT 
North Haven 
Begle, E. G. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, D. C. 
Hruska, Roman L. 


IDAHO 
Boise 
Day, Mrs. E. E. 
Swinney, H. J. 
Homedale 
Taylor, Charles 


ILLINOIS 
Brookfield 
Bauer, Brad 
Naples 
Sievers, Glenn 











INDIANA 
Indianapolis 
Green, James A. 


IOWA 
Brooklyn 
Epler, Mr. & Mrs. S. J. 
Davenport 
Wykoff, Roy Alan, Jr. 
Shenandoah 
Hoxie, Maurice F. 
Sidney 
Greenwood, Ralph W. 


KANSAS 


Hutchinson 
Vering, Miss Alice 


MICHIGAN 


Centerline 
Grant, Mrs. Alfred E. 


MINNESOTA 


Albert Lea 
Dugstad, Lloyd A. 


MISSOURI 

Independence 
Oberholtz, L. E. 

Nevada 
Caylor, John 
Springfield 
Dawes, Frank A. 
University City 

Wagner, C. Corwith 


MONTANA 


Miles City 
Ivins, Dr. & Mrs. R. L. 


NEW JERSEY 


Haworth 
Cooper, Edward T. 

Cape May 
Shoemaker, E. H. 


NEW YORK 
Bullville 
Glass, Herb 
Larchmont 

Cherry, L. Byron 

New York City 
Raclin, Miss Carol 
Taylor, Otis 
Weltfish, Dr. Gene 


NORTH DAKOTA 


» Grand Forks 
Davenport, Mrs. W. E. 
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OHIO 
Norwalk 
Smith, Arthur George 


OKLAHOMA 


Ponca City 
Spencer, D. E. 
Tulsa 
Moomaw, Robert 


PENNSYLVANIA 


State College 
Pixton, John E., Jr. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
North Charleston 
Rodgers, Robert 
VERMONT 
Waterbury 
Chittick, Dr. Rupert A. 
VIRGINIA 
Arlington 
Collier, Loyd 
WASHINGTON 


Seattle 
Segelman, Mrs. David 
Steele, Mrs. Signe 


WISCONSIN 
Madison 
Decker, Leslie E. 
Milwaukee 
Hanley, Rev. Thomas, §S. J. 


WYOMING 


Cheyenne 
Bishop, L. C. 

Greybull 
Foe, Mr. & Mrs. Glen 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CANADA 
British Columbia 
McDowell, R. T. 
ENGLAND 
Birmingham 
Gregory, Alan 
LIFE MEMBERS 


Mrs. S. P. Day, Lincoln 
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Report of the Treasurer 


1 September 1955 to 31 August 1956 


BY A. R. OWENS 


I am submitting herewith my annual report as treas- 
urer of the Nebraska State Historical Society. It will be 
observed that the report consists of the following funds: 

Account No. 335 

Account No. 335c 

Fort Robinson Account No. 336 
Miscellaneous Cash Fund 

Jessie T. Langworthy Memorial Fund 
Sylvester Emley Memorial Fund 
James H. Pratt Study Fund 


Norden Club Scandinavian Research Fund 
Foundation Fund 


Accounts No. 335, 335c and 336 are appropriated by 
the State Legislature and disbursed by the State Treasurer. 
The Miscellaneous Cash Fund, the Jessie T. Langworthy 
Memorial Fund, the Sylvester Emley Memorial Fund, the 
James H. Pratt Study Fund, and the Norden Club Scandi- 
navian Research Fund and the Foundation Fund are ad- 
ministered under the authority of the Society’s treasurer 
by the Trust Department of the Continental National Bank 
of Lincoln. This service is furnished without cost to the 
Society, and at this time I wish to express our continued 
appreciation for that service and particularly for the as- 
sistance rendered by Mr. A. W. Griffin, trust officer, and 
Mr. Don Mathes, assistant trust officer. 


All of the Society’s accounts are subject to a regular 
audit by the Auditor of the State of Nebraska. 
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SALARIES & MAINTENANCE No. 335. 


Balance in Account 1 September 1955..............--. $239,698.92 


Disbursements 1 September 1955 to 31 August 1956.... 





Balance in Account 31 August 1956..............+.+4-- 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
sess os nia a a Adebesunante’s $ 73,556.13 
NL, MI and asap Ge ce Wece cove 8,856.39 
OASI (Institutional Contribution)........ 3,041.24 
EE Wee nek bic n io oid 44s anh hes emes 1,055.00 
eee Ge TURGIOGOR.. «wc ccccccsscceces 984.95 
ao Ro sta s canbe eednesaacenes 130.65 
a shel Sih axk ed kee nW ecko nas one ceed 147.84 
ea ss beens Rbiee ea s0sece ss 99.54 
AS ee 6,190.68 
a Ns 6 Suicccawesedesewewan ee 5,011.94 
I ED one vaadeseesesieeesaes 217.12 
PP eee eee 2,291.36 
Other Operating Expense................ 19.99 
EES. aaigtwess cescaceccsvecce us 2,931.59 
eS eee eee 713.15 
Institutional & Household Supplies........ 1,008.06 
SE I 5 0a 5 0. c.ccadowde vente teccuss 620.86 
Other Supplies (Including microfilm)..... 6,487.89 
Building (Maintenance & Repairs)........ 681.13 
LE a dan CRE NRRS SS ROOM ee a eee eee 109.70 
wicks Sanit onto'esaeeeedewae areas 10.40 
Institutional & Household................ 8.75 
Industrial (Maintenance & Repairs)....... 279.39 
BE eases cenenccesanessccdudectwausies 69.66 
DE ce dkkGwekd wieder es Hed aeebewewsews 17.00 
SNe A PEINOD wk bs cpecedvescescedes 2,077.16 
EE TTT eee re CTT 455.42 
RING 5 wen ketiescanesecteveessesies 1,093.46 
Ce eee ee ee reer. eee 1,673.37 
re ee Ter 2,398.99 
EE  ecagh sadn cacdseccetedeteas 5.00 
EE Te $122,243.81 


SURPLUS PROPERTY ACCOUNT No. 335c 
Balance in Account 1 September 1955................. 
Cash Receipts 1 September 1955 to 31 August 1956..... 


Balance in Account 31 August 1956................... 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
CASH RECEIPTS: 
i i .cccaceenet sesiehsaeway $ 235.00 
i a vwd vies cs cad evaése eee e 41.85 
CE eer oer er 655.00 
ee Gs PROMI: 6.5 oes cee iceseccossss < 931.85 


FORT ROBINSON ACCOUNT No. 336 
Balance in Account 1 September 1955................. 
Disbursements 1 September 1955 to August 31 1956.... 


Balance in Account 31 August 1956................... 


122,243.81 
$117,455.11 


$ 1,035.35 


none 


$ 36,644.00 
23,623.74 


$ 13,020.26 
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DISBURSEMENTS: 
Re rer ee ee $ 7,053.55 
I I oo ccc Giniataiiaeiars 2,383.07 
OASI (Institutional Contribution)........ 307.23 
PE (cate tndws sheen Gocreeaaeun cen nice % 3.12 
Other Operating Expense................. 25.00 
DE ctipindcenbbwivecdsenenesdcbeanee 199.40 
SEPT Pere 187.85 
ED ns CEEEES 6 < 6050 e Nene sue biewghieel 41.04 
ye Sn. . crcanen sae eesae Mle mae 120.32 
te «ces bad ran cnen bn ekne wae 33.78 
i CD dit soci s nen atumle dia senuwe 4.75 
DEE. Ne ieele hex ccs osedwhstsaekeeaveess 208.42 
Institutional Supplies .........cccsecesee 414.53 
fe ee 991.22 
Ee re ee 2,615.96 
Se RED ac se cvaseserdewacseece 308.20 
Institutional & Household (Properties)... . 6,764.99 
I ee Bilan hia dik ono Shae e ae ee 755.26 
PE A SESS cvscdcee¥aseinsevevewns 1,206.05 
Se CD bn bv ecuceucacussuonn $ 23,623.74 


MISCELLANEOUS CASH FUND 


Cash in Bank 1 September 1955..................... 
Cash Receipts 1 September 1955 to 31 August 1956.... 


Re ee re ee en er | me 
Cash Disbursements 1 September 1955 to August 1956. . 


Cel, SE s. AA, Be owes nace vs atadpreakeen 
CASH RECEIPTS 
Membership Dues (Annual).............. 3,537.35 
Membership Dues (Life) ................. 200.00 
EE ce eh 50s Gh Wha a Fak nee ol8'se 136.23 
LL he Palin dnt as Bu Ma a ada Haid oar? & cle.e 2,200.48 
Royalty Payment—Olson’s Book 
672.29 
Reimbursement—Hanson’s Book 
1,130.44 
PS dries Geeks i CER As banseenan Nee et 195.69 
MEINOOITED 5.0 dc nc cesinccdsczaceveseeegnees 2.00 
EE 6 5,n:d5 tos 00000 eiseueoseennaden 2,947.71 
0 Eee eee eat 2,685.13 
I iE. So arg sham eicroniion Sime a 762.43 
Travel Expense ............ 28.60 
Fall Annual Meeting........ 492.50 
PET Te ee ee 238.00 
SE oN ned aes etka s eb Oh a0 ees Gk owe 628.78 
ee Gs FI o.one cc ccescecscdicey $ 10,848.67 
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$ 14,361.46 
10,848.67 


$ 25,210.13 
7,279.09 


$ 17,931.04 
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CASH DISBURSEMENTS: 
SNL. 6 Saad teGuks ane Wor edeusaaewe 55.21 
NR tre eR Sree cwaen odie 4th dene de memes 2,128.21 
1000 copies Hanson’s Book. .2,030.88 
Miscellaneous Expense ..............--.- 2,019.38 
EE Satct ucadvedeeeeens 918.40 
ee 104.72 
Expense Interviewing for 
SE i ccans reviews 258.07 
Bull Boat—Museum ........ 84.50 
Ee awe ai ibe dwetetenee onsen eae 28.26 
PR Anns attwetkrerterawtsan ened 14.80 
ee Sls wo cainnaie olein aly kabel ao) aie a 1,069.53 
EE ee ae ee 386.10 
Archeological Expense (Reimbursed)..... 1,488.98 
Ee ois 6 adage aule re wdeceebnneae 88.62 


PE EE oc cogdcnckdbbcereene<s $ 17,279.09 


JESSIE T. LANGWORTHY MEMORIAL FUND 
Balance in Fund 1 September 1955.................... $ 1,000.00 
Disbursements: None 
Balance in Fund 31 August 1956...................6.4.. $ 1,000.00 


SYLVESTER EMLEY MEMORIAL FUND 
Balance in Fund 1 September 1955.................... $ 1,000.00 
Disbursements: None 
Balance in Fund 31 August 1956...................... $ 1,000.00 


JAMES H. PRATT STUDY FUND 
Balance in Fund 1 September 1955................... $ 500.00 
Disbursements: None P 
Balance in Fund 31 August 1956.................0005. $ 500.00 


NORDEN CLUB SCANDINAVIAN RESEARCH FUND 
Balance in Fund 1 September 1955................... $ 403.90 
Disbursements 1 September 1955 to 31 August 1956.... 258.90 


Balance in Fund 31 August 1956..................... $ 145.00 


DISBURSEMENTS: 
ED Aisciviaswerses dsebecesens $ 258.90 


FOUNDATION FUND 
Balance in Fund 1 September 1955.................... $ 1,294.00 
Disbursements 1 September 1955 to 31 August 1956..... 3.00 


Balance in Fund 31 August 1956...................45. $ 1,291.00 


DISBURSEMENTS: 
ee cack ces aneueangan ewe $ 3.00 
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Buffalo Bill: King of the Old West. By Elizabeth Jane Leon- 
ard and Julia Cody Goodman; edited by James Wil- 
liams Hoffman. (New York: Library Publishers, 1955. 
320 pp. End paper map, illustrations, notes, and in- 
dex. $4.95.) 


Buffalo Bill and the Wild West. By Henry Blackman Sell 
and Victor Weybright. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1955. x + 278 pp. End paper map, illustrations, 
notes, and index. $6.95.) 


Colonel Cody lies deep beneath the tons of iron and 
granite where they buried him in 1917 on top of Lookout 
Mountain near Denver, but his tough old soul goes march- 
ing on across the pages of books that are written about him. 


The latest two were both written con amore and must 
be taken with several grains of salt. The Sell-Weybright 
is the handsomer one, resplendent as it is in a dust jacket 
done in circus poster style and replete with photographic 
and other illustrations. Indeed, it is as a pictorial record 
of the scout and his many activities, especially in show 
business, that this book excels. The text is shot through 
with errors, such as placing the Studebaker wagon works 
in Fort Wayne rather than South Bend, Indiana; in stating 
that “Scouts of the Plains” opened in 1878, which is six 
years later than the correct date; and in giving the im- 
pression that Tom Custer was the General’s son instead 
of brother. 
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For readers who do not gag at historical inaccuracies, 
the book will be great fun. It at least speaks forthrightly 
of Cody as a hard drinker and a lover of beautiful women 
—*“saint and sinner,” as the closing paragraph puts it. 


From the Leonard-Goodman book, one would never 
guess that Cody had any but the saintly side. His human 
frailties are ignored, as is, perhaps, to be expected, inas- 
much as this book is to a great extent a family affair. Mrs. 
Goodman was the Colonel’s oldest sister. A Cody genealogy 
is included, as is one of his wife’s family (Frederici). 


The book contains considerable new material, including 
pictures and letters not previously published. Its style is 
pedestrian, punctuated with cliches: horses are steeds, In- 
dians are red men, revolts are nipped in the bud under 
cover of darkness. 


There are inaccuracies in this book, too, and repeti- 
tions of legends long since disproved. Errors that certainly 
shouldn’t have occurred are two references to “Ogalla” 
where obviously Ogallala, Nebraska, was intended, and list- 
ing of the references in the index under “Ogalla, Tez.” 
Such things as this will create an uneasiness in the minds 
of some readers even though the book as a whole leaves 
a good taste in their mouths. 


Personally, I was annoyed in reading both books by 
having to hunt through their back pages for the footnotes. 
I like these on the pages where they belong. Also I feel 
that, valuable as both these books are, the best book about 
Cody is yet to be written. It will be done someday by some- 
one who takes time to research his facts carefully. Even 
such a book will be rich with romance and color, for the 
story as it was is plenty good enough without touches of 
press agentry. 


State Historical Society of Colorado Maurice Frink 
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The Fighting Cheyennes. By George Bird Grinnell; intro- 
duction by Stanley Vestal. Copyright 1915 by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; assigned 1955 to the University of 
Oklahoma Press. (Norman, Oklahoma: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1956. Illustrations, maps. Volume 44 
in the Civilization of the American Indian Series. 
$5.00.) 


George Bird Grinnell is not listed in the Dictionary of 
American Biography, a fact which amazes this reviewer. 
No American has a better claim to fame as writer, con- 
servationist, ethnologist, historian. He accompanied Gen- 
eral Custer’s ill-starred expedition to the Black Hills in 
1874. As the militant editor of Field and Stream, Grinnell 
successfully crusaded to save from poachers the remnants 
of the bison herd in Yellowstone Park; and it was largely 
through his unrelenting efforts that the magnificent Glacier 
National Park was set aside for posterity. He was inti- 
mately acquainted with the Cheyennes, the Blackfeet, and 
the Pawnee, and became the effective interpreter and his- 
torian of these proud Plains Indians whose exploits em- 
blazon the pages of our western histories. 


The Fighting Cheyennes, original edition, has long 
been out of print and coveted by scholars and collectors 
alike. This new edition, coupled with Mari Sandoz’ recent 
Cheyenne Autumn, gives the ancient tribal memory of “the 
most warlike tribe of Plains Indians” a new lease on life. 
Only faint echoes of this memory are evident on the Tongue 
River Indian Reservation, Montana, today, where live peace- 
ful descendants of the nineteenth century warriors who in- 
spired terror in lonely outposts, border settlements, and 
buffalo-hunter camps. But our literature resounds with the 
Cheyenne battle cry and the wailing of Cheyenne widows. 


Grinnell’s classic work in 1915 set an unfamiliar stand- 
ard of objectivity and honesty in a field of writing long 
supercharged with fantastic white claims and ardently pro- 
white bias. Certain stereotyped and wildly incorrect no- 
tions have long been fashionable and are still to be found 
on bronze and granite memorials as well as in the litera- 
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ture—that the Indians were commonly motivated by sheer 
bloodlust, that in battle the odds were usually twenty to one 
in favor of the Indian, but that nonetheless in most in- 
stances the handful of beleagured whites were victorious, 
etc. The Cheyennes were not paragons of virtue, to be 
sure, but in resisting the whites they were motivated by 
love of family, love of freedom, or simple revenge against 
repeated outrage. They were human beings, confronted 
with terrible crises, and they reacted much as we like to 
think we would act under similar circumstances. 


Grinnell retells the entire harrowing pageant—Sum- 
ner’s Campaign, the Sand Creek Massacre, the Powder 
River Expedition, the Platte Bridge Fight, the Bozeman 
Trail War, Beecher Island, Summit Springs, Washita, the 
Rosebud, the Little Bighorn, the Dull Knife Fight, the out- 
break from Oklahoma, and the outbreak from Fort Robin- 
son. It is told from the Indian point of view, unemotional 
and uncluttered with purple passages. It is a powerful 
antidote to popular misconceptions, and it will live as a 
classic long after the preposterous Ned Buntline and his 
spiritual heirs have passed into limbo. 


National Park Service Merrill J. Mattes 


God and Caesar in Nebraska: A Study of the Legal Rela- 
tionship of Church and State, 1854-1954. By Orville 
H. Zabel. (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Studies: 
New Series No. 14, 1955. xii + 198 pp. Papers. $2.00.) 


This book is a valuable contribution to the history of 
Nebraska and to the literature of church-state relations in 
the United States. Professor Zabel of Midland College has 
made a thorough and dispassionate survey of the diverse 
aspects of public policy and has reported his findings in 
language so exact that no member of the bar can properly 
take exception. 


The author demonstrates that there never has been a 
legal wall separating church and state in Nebraska. No 
sect has secured discriminatory advantage, but the state 
has granted a variety of privileges and immunities to re- 
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ligious organizations and personnel. The sovereign power 
of the state stands ready to guarantee the fulfillment .of 
perpetual trusts created for religious purposes; the state 
has authorized the chartering of ecclesiastical corporations 
and will enforce their bylaws and practices; above all, the 
enormously valuable privilege of tax exemption has been 
extended to property held by churches for religious, educa- 
tional, or charitable use. The rationale of this policy of 
supporting the churches is that they are socially useful. 
Just as voluntary charities reduce the burden that would 
otherwise fall on the taxpayer, so the churches, by offering 
moral instruction, are conducive to social conformity that 
diminishes the number of delinquents that must be fed and 
housed at public expense. In effect, the state delegates 
some of its social responsibilities to private organizations 
and subsidizes them with invisible benefits. 


Mr. Zabel has proportioned his book admirably. He 
has dealt adequately with such subjects as the role of the 
civil courts in ecclesiastical disputes. His short chapter on 
Sabbath-observance laws shows the gap between asserted 
public policy and actual enforcement. To the tensions and 
conflicts that have arisen in formulating a policy on re- 
ligious instruction in the public schools and state policy in 
respect to parochial schools he has quite properly given 
substantial space. 


It should be emphasized that this is essentially a study 
in legal history. The course of constitutional and statutory 
development is traced and the holdings of the Attorney 
General and the courts are analyzed with care and pre- 
cision. The author might have been tempted to examine 
the social forces that lay behind the legal changes he re- 
counts. Had he done so his book would have been richer 
but more controversial. Much of the evidence necessary to 
establish a plausible interpretation would be difficult to 
recover. Perhaps he was wiser to avoid this type of analy- 
sis and restrict himself to the solid legal documents. 


The University of Nebraska is to be congratulated on 
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the publication of this scholarly study of an important as- 
pect of the history of the state. 


Oberlin College Thomas LeDuc 


The Great Burlington Strike of 1888: A Case History in 
Labor Relations. By Donald L. McMurry. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1956. xii + 377 pp. Map, 
appendixes, bibliography, notes, and index. $6.00.) 


The most serious labor conflict in the history of the 
Burlington lines commenced on February 27, 1888, when 
more than two thousand engineers and firemen walked out, 
followed the next month by the switchmen. The strike 
lasted only six weeks for all practical purposes although 
the brotherhoods did not officially end the strike until 
January 7, 1889. The struggle was so costly that both the 
company and the unions later adjusted their policies to 
avoid a repetition. Professor McMurry, a specialist in the 
history of labor, ably presents the story in interesting de- 
tail as a case history in labor relations. 


The Burlington system, financed largely by Boston 
capitalists, consisted of seven railroads, operated as five 
separate units. General Manager Henry B. Stone of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company and Gen- 
eral Manager George W. Holdrege of the Burlington & Mis- 
souri River Railroad in Nebraska managed, between them, 
more than four-fifths of the nearly six thousand miles of 
line. President Charles E. Perkins’ office was in Boston, 
a factor that affected events because Perkins and most of 
the directors were too far removed from the scene to be 
adequately and immediately informed. 


Three labor leaders were particularly important. Peter 
M. Arthur, the grand chief of the engineers, was the domi- 
nant leader among the national officers of the three broth- 
erhoods. S. E. Hodge of McCook, Nebraska, chairman of 
the engineers’ committee, represented a more radical group 
that obtained control of the Burlington engineers on the 
eve of the strike. J. H. Murphy, chairman of the Burlington 
firemen, and members of his committee joined forces with 
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the engineers in the contest over the grievances. The na- 
tional officers did not control the situation but co-operated 
with Hodge, Murphy, and the joint committee. 


Before the strike, as well as later, the railroad man- 
agement offered to settle the major grievances except for 
a proposed change that would equalize the pay of all en- 
gineers by eliminating the classification of wages and in- 
troducing uniform mileage pay. At first Perkins was will- 
ing to agree if the total pay to the engineers was not in- 
creased, but Stone, given authority by Perkins to handle 
negotiations, refused. From the outset of the strike the 
railroad slowly replaced the strikers but not without some 
bad feeling and a few minor incidents of violence, which 
included some dynamiting by a few radicals who were dis- 
owned by the strikers. 


An excellent chapter on “reflections and perspectives” 
concludes the volume and should stimulate the reader to 
compare the differences between 1888 and today concern- 
ing labor relations on railroads. Officers of both the Bur- 
lington and the two brotherhoods co-operated in making 
available the materials for this objective history. This book 
is worth-while not only for those persons interested in rail- 
road and labor history but those interested in the economic 
development of Nebraska. 


University of Nebraska Charles J. Kennedy 


The Indian and the Horse. By Frank Gilbert Roe. (Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 1955. xvi + 434 
pp. Illustrations, notes, appendixes, bibliography, and 
index. $5.00.) 


This is the second major contribution by Frank Gilbert 
Roe concerning animals of the Great Plains. In 1951, The 
North American Buffalo, was published (See review in 
Nebraska History, XXXIII, No. 4, pp. 276-277). Like the 
earlier publication, The Indian and the Horse, represents a 
critical study of the subject with much of interest to the 
historian and anthropologist, as well as the layman. The 
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West would not really be the romantic area it is today for 
many people were it not for the horse. 


The author has presented a detailed historical study 
of the introduction of the horse into the New World, with 
particular emphasis on the Great Plains and the people of 
that region. The publication is divided into two broad cate- 
gories: The Acquisition of the Horse, and The Influence 
of the Horse. Within these sections he has touched upon, 
or considered in detail, nearly every European or American 
explorer in the area as well as the native inhabitants. The 
author has drawn heavily on archeological findings for his 
reconstructing of the Indian way of life prior to the period 
of written history. In several cases this has resulted in a 
misinterpretation of data. An example may be found in 
footnote 32, page 226; here the author questions a state- 
ment by George Hyde in the publication Mystery of the Ari- 
karas, dealing with the acquisition of horses by the Arikara 
from the Padouca (Apache?). Mr. Roe questions whether 
this is possible with the great distance between Arizona 
and South Dakota. A more careful study of Hyde’s publi- 
cation would reveal his identification of some Padouca 
living in Nebraska as being Apache, greatly reducing the 
distance involved. For the period under consideration, late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, the archeologi- 
cal evidence indicates some Apache groups occupied the 
western sections of what is now Nebraska while the Arikara 
were closer to Nebraska than they were in the years that 
followed. It should be noted however, that excavations in 
these Padouca (Dismal River archeological complex) vil- 
lages have yielded European trade goods, but thus far no 
direct evidence of horse gear or remains. The section dis- 
cussing the location of Coronado’s Quivira as being in the 
vicinity of present-day Lyons, Kansas, could have been 
strengthened somewhat by a consideration of the archeo- 
logical excavations in village sites near Lyons by the U. S. 
National Museum. 


The author does not hesitate to express his opinion on 
diverse subjects from the large bullboats as depicted by 
Alfred Jacob Miller, to what constitutes a nomad. This 
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leads Mr. Roe into a discussion of Plains archeology based 
largely on work by Strong, Wedel and others in Nebraska 
and the Central Plains. Although one may not agree with 
all phases of the discussion, it is stimulating and causes 
one to wish that the author might have had the benefit of 
all the unpublished archeological data bearing on the sub- 
ject. A section dealing with the validity of counting the 
animal bones by species found in an archeological site in 
an attempt to determine a group’s hunting habits is of 
interest in view of recent publications in which certain 
conclusions as to the hunting habits of Missouri Valley 
Indian groups are based on the animal bones found at the 
site. 


The author’s conclusions may be summarized in his 
own words “ ...in my view the most profound influences 
exerted by the coming of the horse into Indian life were 
in the spiritual realm!” This book needs serious study if 
one is to follow the many points made by the author. The 
comprehensive bibliography is useful. 


Nebraska State Historical Society Marvin F. Kivett 


Saddles and Spurs: The Pony Express Saga. By Raymond 
W. and Mary Lund Settle. (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: 
The Stackpole Company, 1955. ix + 217 pp. Illustra- 
tions and bibliography. $3.75.) 


This book tells the story of the Pony Express, in the 
authors’ words, “against the background of time, place, and 
interrelationships.” It begins with brief accounts of the 
early lives of the men who established and operated the 
Pony Express, that is, William E. Russell, Alexander Maj- 
ors, and William B. Waddell, partners in the famous over- 
land freighting firm of Russell, Majors, and Waddell. Fol- 
lowing these biographical sketches, the authors describe, 
briefly, efforts to provide mail service to California from 
the time of the Mexican War until 1860. Those efforts 
culminated in 1859 in the incorporation by Russell, Majors, 
and Waddell and a few associates of the Central Overland 
& Pike’s Peak Express Company. This company was cre- 
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ated to transport freight and mail from Missouri across 
the central part of the United States to California, and es- 
pecially to win from the Butterfield Overland Mail Com- 
pany the Post Office Department’s important overland mail 
contract. To accomplish this last-named purpose, Russell, 
as president and guiding genius of the newly-formed com- 
pany, felt it necessary dramatically to demonstrate the su- 
periority of the central route to the Pacific over the south- 
ern course followed by the Butterfield Company. As the 
means of achieving this purpose, Russell chose the Pony 
Express. On January 27, 1860, he telegraphed his son, 
John, secretary of the Central Overland California & Pike’s 
Peak Express Company: “Have determined to establish a 
Pony Express to Sacramento, California, commencing 3rd 
of April. Time ten days.” 


Within the sixty-five days allowed by Russell, all prep- 
arations for the inception of the “horse express” were made. 
Horses and all necessary equipment were purchased. The 
route was laid out—running from St. Joseph, Missouri 
across most of southern Nebraska and Wyoming to South 
Pass, down to Salt Lake City, and thence westward to Sac- 
ramento, a total distance of 1966 miles. Personnel, includ- 
ing superintendents, riders, station keepers, and stock ten- 
ders, were hired and assigned their stations. Finally, on 
April 3, 1860, the riders were off, and the reader follows 
the first east- and west-bound mochilas, or mail pouches, 
on their historic journeys across the country. 


Following their description of the beginning of the 
Pony Express, the Settles present much detailed informa- 
tion concerning this novel mail service. They, for example, 
give a roster of all known riders, together with biographi- 
cal notes on forty-seven of them. These are followed by a 
list of the names of all the station keepers and stock tenders 
that the authors have been able to discover. The reader is 
then taken virtually station by station over the route of 
the Pony Express, being informed where each stopping 
place was, where possible, who lived there, and any unusual 
circumstances or events associated with it. Full treatment 
is given the problems which beset the “horse express,”— 
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problems of management and personnel, of finance, and of 
the Indians, the latter problem being particularly acute dur- 
ing the Paiute War of 1860. 


Upon completing their account of the creation and op- 
eration of the Pony Express, the authors conclude: “When 
difficulties and distance are taken into consideration, no 
better job was ever done in the history of the United States 
mail service.” 


But splendid though it was, the Pony Express had a 
short life, soon giving way to faster means of communica- 
tion. On October 24, 1861, a telegraph line was completed 
across the country, and two days later the Pony Express 
officially came to an end. Then, less than eight years later, 
a still more dependable means of transcontinental commu- 
nication was provided with the completion of the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 


Except for a few errors of orthography and word us- 
age, Saddles and Spurs is a rather well written book. As 
the bibliography indicates, it is based upon a good deal of 
research in source materials, as well as secondary studies. 
A noteworthy feature of the work is the many excellent il- 
lustrations which it contains. There is, however, no index. 
Altogether, Mr. and Mrs. Settle have made an eminently 
readable and worthwhile contribution to the literature of 
one of the most colorful and dramatic episodes in the his- 
tory of the West. 


Tulane University John Loos 
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title of “The Terrible Indian Wars.” In the issue are stor- 
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Horn, the relief of Fort Pease, and a study of the Army 
and its relations to the Plains Indians. Possibly the article 
of most interest to readers of Nebraska History is Dorothy 
Johnson, “Ghost Dance: Last Hope of the Sioux.” 


The August issue of The Palimpsest is devoted to plow- 
ing. The main emphasis is on plowing contests in lowa. 
The first article, “Of Plows and Plowing,” and the second 
article, “Plowing Matches and Farm Progress” have more 
general application to the history of plowing. 


Edward F. Carter, “Inside the Nebraska Supreme 
Court,” The Quarterly of the American Interprofessional 
Institute, Spring, 1956. 

Edith H. Parker, “William Graham Sumner and the 
Frontier,” Southwest Review, Autumn, 1956. 

LeRoy R. Hafen, “Handcarts to Utah, 1856-1860,” 
Utah History, October, 1956. 
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22 
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Cheyenne, tribe of Indians, 24, 177, 
178, 179, 201n, 209, 210, 216; 
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Cheyenne River Agency, 215n 
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180, 181 
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28 
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Cohoes, N. Y., 194 
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Star of the Reformation: Wil- 
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216 
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Concord, Mass., 271 

Congregational Church, Norfolk, 
Nebr., 99 

Connell, William J., Republican re- 
nominated for First Congres- 
sional District, 1890, 105, 107; 
voted for free silver, 110, 111, 
112, 113, 115, 116 


Conquering Bear, Brule Sioux 
chief: appointed “paper chief” 
of Sioux, 3; offered to pay for 


cow killed by Miniconjou, 6-7; 
conferred with Grattan and Man 
Afraid of His Horses, 13, 14; 
further conference with Grattan, 
16; urged Grattan to postpone 
action, 17; wounded in battle, 
19; death of, 23, 24; 204, 211, 
212n, 213n, 218, 220 

Continentals, Democratic marching 
club of Rochester, N. Y., 187 

“Contract surgeons,” U. S. Army, 
135, 137 
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“The Controversial Sioux Amend- 
ment to the Fort Laramie Treaty 
of 1851,” by Harry Anderson, 
201-220 

Cook, Ebenezer, commissioner and 
member of Board of Directors, 
Bank of Florence, 38-39 

Cook, J. H., owner of ranch at 
Agate, Nebr., 23n 

Cook, John P., member of Flor- 
ence Bridge Company, 34; mem- 
ber of Board of Directors, Bank 
of Florence, 39 

Cook and Sargent, financial firm, 
Davenport, Ia., 1856, 39 

Cook, Sargent, and Cook, financial 
firm, Fort Des Moines, Ia., 1856, 
39 

Cook, Sargent, and Downey, finan- 
cial firm, Iowa City, Ia., 1856, 
39 

Cook, Sargent, and Parker, finan- 
cial firm, Rock Island, Il., 1856, 
39 

Cooke, Jay and Company, New 
York firm, 81 

Cooper, , one of the propri- 
etors of Nebraska Winter Quar- 
ters Claim, 28 

Cooper, S., cited, 164n 

Cooper, Col. Samuel, 8n 

Corrick, Frank P., Lincoln, Nebr., 
293 

Coteau des Prairies, 168 

Coues, Elliott, cited, 160n 

Council Bluffs, site of Lewis and 
Clark’s council with Indians, 
122, 128, 160, 161, 162 

Council Bluffs, (City), Ia., 28, 30, 
31, 32, 35, 36, 38, 41n, 43, 45n 

Council Bluffs Nonpareil, cited, 35, 
36 





n 

Council Bluffs-Omaha Ferry Com- 
pany, 33, 37 

“County Election,” painting by 
George Caleb Bingham, 259 

Craven, Thomas, The Rainbow 
Book of Art, reviewed, 238-239 

Crawford, Nebr., 142 

Crazy Horse, Oglala Sioux chief, 
176, 177, 178, 218 

Creek Campaign, 252 

Crescent City, Ia., 37, 42 

“— City (Iowa) Circle, cited, 


Crockett, David, biographical 
sketch of, 252-253 

Crockett Almanac, 253 

Crook, General George, 23, 177 


Crook Land Commission, 1889, 
208n 

Crosbie, Milo H., Central City, de- 
ceased, 333 

Crounse, Judge Lorenzo, 85 

Crow, tribe of Indians, 7, 9, 163, 
176, 201, 203n, 205, 206, 210, 
212n, 219, 220 

Crow Creek, 167, 214 

Crow Creek Agency, 173 

Crow Feather, chief of Sans Arcs, 
204, 214, 215; death of, 215n; 216 

Crystal Spring House, Florence 
Landing, 37 

Cuba, 137, 137n 

Cuddy, Pvt. John, member of Grat- 
tan party, 20n 

Culbertson, Alexander, fur trader, 
204, 216 

Culbertson, Thaddeus, cited, 214n 

Cullum, George W., cited, 24n, 138n 

Cuming, Thomas, acting governor 
of Nebraska Territory, 33n, 43 

Cuming City, Nebr., 42 

Cuming County, Nebr.: conditions 
in, 1873, 87; formation of Grange 
in, 90; 297 

Cumming, Alfred, Supt. of Indian 
Affairs, cited, 4n, 24n; 209, 210 

Cummins, Albert Baird, U. S. Sen- 
ator, 288 

Cuny, fur trader near Fort Lara- 
mie, 5n 

Current Literature, cited, 199n 

Custer, Gen. George A., 175, 177 

“Custer Massacre,” 177 


DAHLMAN, James, mayor, Oma- 
ha, 289 

Danish immigrants, converted to 
Mormon faith, 6 

Danker, Donald F., “The Nebraska 
Winter Quarters Company and 
Florence,” 27-50; review by, 67- 
69; “Nebraska and the Presi- 
dential Election of 1912,” 283- 
309 

Darwinian theory, opposed by Bry- 
an, 62 

Davenport, Ia., 39, 43 

Davenport Railroad, 31 

Davenport State Democrat, cited, 
39n, 40 

David, Bryan compared himself to, 
108 

Davis, Edward Hamilton, Ohio 
archeologist, 262 

Davis, Ellery L., Lincoln, deceased, 
333 


Ay 
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Davis, John D., 146 

Davy, George W., cited, 108n 

Dawes County, Nebr., 142, 297 

Dawson County, Nebr., 224 

Dayton, O., visited by Bryan, 188 

Dayton, Tenn., Scopes trial held at, 
62 


Dead Buffalo, Battle of, 166 
— Charles, cited, 162n, 205, 


il visited by Bryan, 197 

Democratic party, national: cam- 
paign of 1908, 183-199; National 
Committee, 1908, 184; Notifica- 
tion Committee, chairman, H. D. 
Clayton, 184; National Conven- 
tion, 1924, 60, 61 

Democratic party, Nebraska: trib- 


ute to, by William Jennings 
Bryan, 63; election of 1890, 
104ff; State Convention, 1890, 


110; election of 1912, 283ff 
Denig, Edwin T., cited, 216n, 218n 
Department of Public Works, Ne- 

braska, registration of motor ve- 

hicles, 223n 
Department of Roads and Irriga- 
tion, Nebraska, registration of 
motor vehicles, 223n 
Department of State, Nebraska, 
registration of motor vehicles, 
223n 
Depression, 228 
Denver, Colo., 

191 
Denver City, steamboat, 46 
De Smet, Father, 220, 254, 255 
Des Moines, Ia., visited by Bryan, 

186 
DeSoto automobile, 231, 233, 234 
“DeSoto Discovering the Missis- 

sippi,” painting by William H. 

Powell, 259 
Deuel County, Nebr., 224 
Devils Lake, 166, 168 
A Dictionary of the Bible, by John 

D. Davis, 146 
Didier, John B., clerk at Gratiot 

fur trading post near Fort Lara- 

mie, 3n, 22 
— John B., Indiana historian, 

25 
The Discovery and Settlement of 

the Present State of Kentucke, 

by John Filson, 255 
Diseases of the Mississippi Valley, 

by Daniel Drake, 260 
Dixon County, Nebr., conditions in, 

1879, 98 


visited by Bryan, 
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Doctors, early American frontier, 
260-262 

Dodge, A. C., 32 

Dodge, Nathan, 45n 

Dodge, Mrs. Sylvanus, 45 

Dodge automobile, 227, 231, 233 

Dodge County, Nebr., effect of 
grasshopper plague on, 93; 297 

Doole, Louise Evans, reviews by, 
71-72, 238-239 

Doud, Eli H., cited, 109n 

Dougherty, Lewis B., cited, 24n 

Douglas, Stephen A., 32, 112 


Douglas County, Nebr., 109n, 116, 
224, 297, 305 
Downey, Hugh D., commissioner 


and member of Board of Direc- 
tors, Bank of Florence, 38-39 

Drake, Benjamin, author, 257 

Drake, Dr. Daniel, physician, 260, 
261 

Drake, Samuel, actor, 260 

The Drama in Pokerville, by Jo- 
seph M. Field, 253 

Drought: Furnas and Red Willow 
Counties, 91-92 

Drumm, Stella M., cited, 160n 

Dudley, Benjamin, 261 

Dunne, Finley Peter, writer, 295 

Durant automobile, 227 


EAGLE Body, Brule Sioux chief, 
204, 218 

Early History of Cozad and the 
Surrounding Community, by 
Charles E. Allen, reviewed, 155 

Earnest Worker, 146 

East and West, by Frederick W. 
Thomas, 256 

Ecclectic Readers, by William H. 
McGuffey, 267 

Eckstein, Frederick, Ohio painter, 
258 

Edgar, Nebr., growth described, 88 

Edgerton, Joseph A., 106 

Education, early American fron- 
tier, 266-268 

Eighteenth Infantry, 
Ft. Leavenworth, Kan., 
146n 

Elections, Nebraska: Congression- 
al, 1890, 103-119; Presidential, 
1908, 183-199; Presidential, 1912, 
283-309 

Electoral College, 1908, 197-198 

Elizabethport, N. J., visited by 
Bryan, 193 

Elkhorn River, 45 


U. S. Army, 
1907, 
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Ellendale, N. Dak., 167 

“Emigration of Daniel Boone,” 
painting by George Caleb Bing- 
ham, 259 

Emilie, steamboat, 46 

Engineers’ Cantonment, 161n 

English immigrants, converted to 
Mormon faith, 46, 48n 

English Reader, by Lindley Mur- 
ray, 267 

Erickson, Pearl Louise, thesis 
cited, 95 

Essary, J. Fred, 60 

European immigrants, effect of, on 
settlement of Nebraska, 1870's, 
97 

Everest, Kan., 195 

Ewers, John C., cited, 216n 


FAIRBANKS, Charles Warren, 
Vice-President of U. S., 295 

Fairview, Bryan’s home, Lincoln, 
Nebr., 189, 190 

Falls City, Nebr., 86 

Faloon, Edwin, cited, 106n 

Farley, Dr., 261 

Farm machinery, 1890’s: disk, 52; 
“walking” plow, 53; corn plant- 
er, 53; “walking” cultivator, 53- 
54; sod breaking plow, 54; grain 
binder, 55; horse-powered thresh- 
ing machine, 55-56; husking peg, 
57 

Farmers, economic condition of, 
Nebraska, 1870's, 81ff 

Farmers’ Alliance, 104; Nebraska 
State, organized People’s Inde- 
pendent party, 1890, 105; 118 

Farming, Wayne County, Nebr., 
1894; primitive nature of farm 
machinery, 51; removal of Welk- 
er family from Chicago to farm 
near Carroll, Nebr., 51-52; de- 
scription of farm and equipment, 
52; planting crops, 52-54; sod 
breaking operations, 54; harvest- 
ing, 55-57; corn husking, 57 

Farquar, A. B., 105n 

Faver, Sgt. William, member of 
Grattan party, 8, 12 

Ferber, Edna, 295 

Festoons of Fancy, by William Lit- 
tell, 251 

Field, Joseph M., author, 253 

Fifth Congressional District, Ne- 
braska, 284 

The Fighting Cheyennes, by George 
Bird Grinnell, reviewed, 340-342 


Fillmore County, effect of grass- 
hopper plague on, 93 

Filson, John, Kentucky author, 252, 
255 

Finch, Mrs. Mary B., Butler Coun- 
ty, Nebr., letters in Prairie 
Farmer cited, 90, 91, 92, 93 

First Congressional District, Ne- 
braska, 1890, 105, 109n 

Fisk, Capt. James L., 168 

Fitch, George, newspaperman, 
cited, 198n, 295, 300 

Fitzpatrick, Thomas, Indian agent, 
cited, 4n; 201, 208, 210, 212, 216, 
217 

Flansburg, Claude C., city attor- 
ney, Lincoln, Nebr., 284 

Flatheads, tribe of Indians, 160, 
178 

Fleming, Lt. Hugh B. commander 
of Ft. Laramie at time of Grat- 
tan Massacre: biographical 
sketch of, 7n; authorized Grat- 
tan expedition to arrest cow 
killer, 8, 11n; requested Bor- 
deaux to clear battlefield, 23, 24 

Flint, Dr. Thomas, cited, 7n 

Flint, Timothy, editor, Western 
Magazine and Review, 250 

Floods, Missouri River: Canton- 
ment Missouri inundated, 1820, 
132 

Florence, Bank of: chartered by 
legislature, 1856, 38; 39; issued 
“wild cat” currency, 40; failure 
of, 1858, 42-43; 50 

Florence, Nebr.: organization of 
Nebraska Territory resulted in 
founding of, 27; common aspira- 
tions of Missouri River towns, 
27-28; location of, described, 28; 
Nebraska Winter Quarters Com- 
pany organized, 28-29; provision 
made for ferry boat and mill, 
29; inventory of tools, 30; name 
“Florence” adopted for new 
town, 30; sale of lots author- 
ized, 29-31; promotion of town, 
31-32; founding of newspapers, 
32-33; name of company changed 
to Florence Land Company, 33- 
34; Florence Bridge Company 
formed, 34-35; businesses estab- 
lished, 35-38; Bank of Florence 
established, 38-40; election of 
mayor, 40-41; failure of Flor- 
ence Bank, 43; secession of ter- 
ritorial legislature to, 1858, 43; 
outfitting point for Mormon ex- 
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peditions, 43-46; tabulation of 
census records of, 47-49; decline 
of, 50 

Florence, steamboat, 38 

Florence Bridge Company, 34 

Florence (Nebraska) Courier, 
founded 1856, 33; cited, 34, 35, 
87, 38, 42 

Florence Crossing, 37 

Florence Land Company: organ- 
ized 1855, 33; incorporated, 34; 
87, 40, 41, 44n 

Florence Store, general store, Flor- 
ence, Nebr., 1857, 36 

Florida, participation of William 
Jennings Bryan in political, re- 
ligious, and social life of, 59ff 

Florida Times Union (Jackson- 
ville, Fla.), cited, 60n 

Folk, Joseph W., Governor, Mis- 
souri, 288, 289, 290 

Ford, A. C., one of the proprietors 
of the Nebraska Winter Quar- 
ters Claim, 28; 32n 

Ford, Thomas, [Illinois historian, 
256 

Ford automobile, 227, 228, 229, 231, 
232, 233, 234; Model “A,” 228 

Fort Abercrombie, 166, 168, 170 

Fort Abraham Lincoln, 173n, 174, 
175, 177, 179, 180 

Fort Assinniboine, 178 

Fort Atkinson (near present town 
of Fort Calhoun, Nebr.), U. S. 
Army post, replaced Cantonment 
Missouri, 121, 122, 132; account 
of, 161; 162, 163; archeological 
excavations at site of, by Ne- 
braska State Historical Society, 
317-318 

Fort Atkinson, on Arkansas River, 
Kansas, 216 

Fort Atkinson, trading post, North 
Dakota, 169n 

Fort Bennett, 173, 181, 182 

Fort Benton, 168, 170n, 171, 182 

Fort Berthold, 169, 171n, 176 

Fort Buford, 169, 170, 171, 172n, 
179, 180, 181, 182 

Fort Calhoun, Nebr., 42, 122n, 161 

Fort Clark, 210 

Fort Crook, 171in, 182 

Fort Custer, 178 

Fort Des Moines, Ia., 39 


Fort Ellis, 177 

Fort Erie, 123n 

Fort Fetterman, 177 
Fort Hale, 173, 181, 182 


NEBRASKA HISTORY 


Fort John, American Fur Com- 
pany’s trading post near Fort 
Laramie, 5n 

Fort Kearny, 24, 164, 165 

Fort Keogh, 178 

Fort Laramie: Grattan expedition 
set out from, 1; establishment 
of, 2; council and treaty at, 1851, 
2; annuity goods delivered to 
area of, 4; Indians assembled in 
area of, 5-6; 7n, 8, 10, lin, 19, 
20n; Indians threatened to at- 
tack, 21; attacked by Indians, 
24; 164, 165, 166, 169 

Fort Laramie Treaty of 1851, 3, 
21; Sioux Amendment to: pur- 
pose of treaty, 201; terms of 
treaty, 201-202; amendment by 
Congress, 202; delay in sending 
amendment to Indians for rati- 
fication gave rise to tradition 
that Sioux never ratified it, 202- 
203; amendment signed by Sioux 
found in National Archives, 203; 
signers listed, 203-205; validity 
of treaty questioned by authors, 
205-207; misconceptions on part 
of Indians regarding treaty, 207- 
209; details of ratification of 
amendment by Indians, 209-219; 
reasons for failure of treaty, 219- 
220 

Fort Leavenworth, Kan., Lt. John 
L. Grattan buried in post ceme- 
tery, 24n; life at, described in 
letters of medical officer, 1907, 
143-147; 161 

Fort Lincoln, 173n 

Fort Lookout, 165 

Fort MeKeen, 174 

Fort Manuel, fur trading post, 160 

Fort Meade, S. Dak., 138n, 140 

Fort Missoula, 178 

Fort Moultrie, S. C., 139 

Fort Omaha, 171, 181, 182 

Fort Osage, 127n 

Fort Peck Agency, 179 

Fort Peck reservation, 181 

Fort Pierre, 164; account of, 164n; 
165, 166, 167, 210, 214, 215, 216 

Fort Randall, 165; account of, 
165n; 166, 175, 180, 181, 182 

Fort Randall Reservoir, 173n 

Fort Rice: account of, 168n; 169, 
174, 175, 181, 182 

Fort Robinson, Nebr., life at, de- 
scribed in letters of medical of- 
ficer, 1906-1907, 135-143 

Fort St. Vrain, trading post, 216 
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Fort Shaw, 171, 182 

Fort Smith, 161n 

Fort Stevenson, 171, 172, 177n, 181, 
182 

Fort Sully, account of, 167; 175, 
181, 182 

Fort Thompson, 167 

Fort Union, 169 

Fort William McKinley, 138n 

Fort Yates, 173, 180, 181, 182 

Foster, Bvt. Maj. William Sewell, 
Sixth Infantry, Cantonment, 
Missouri, 123; military record of, 
123n; 127 

Fox, Private Henry, soldier, Can- 
tonment Missouri, 127n 

Fox, Ichabod, soldier, Cantonment 
Missouri, 127n 

Fox, Sarah, washerwomen, Can- 
tonment Missouri, 126 

Frahm, Otto, 122n 

Frantz, Joe B., The American 
Cowboy: The Myth and the 
Reality, reviewed, 149-151 

Frazer automobile, 231 

Free silver, election of 1890, Ne- 
braska, 107, 108, 110 

Fremont, Nebr., 90n 

Fremont, O., visited by Bryan, 194 

Frink, Maurice, review by, 339-340 

“From Nebraska to Florida, a 
Memorandum Written by Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan,” edited by 
Samuel Proctor, 59-65 

Furnas, Governor Robert W., sum- 
marized relief measures in Ne- 
braska, 1874-1875, 94-95 

Furnas County, Nebr., account of 
drought in, 1874, 92; 224 


G. O. P., see Republican Party 

Gage County, Nebr.: conditions in, 
1872, 83; 109n 

Gale, John, Surgeon, Rifle Regi- 
ment, Cantonment Missouri, 125; 
military record of, 125n 

Galesburg, Ill., visited by Bryan, 
190 

Gall, Sioux chief, 176 

Galpin, Charles, fur trade official, 
215n 

Gannon, Clell G., cited, 163n 

Gareau, Charles, interpreter at 
Gratiot trading post, 16n 

Garnett, Lt. R. B., Sixth Infantry, 
205 

Garrison Dam, 171n 

Gaylord, Rev. Reuben, Omaha 
clergymen, 1860's, 46 


General Motors Corporation, 232 

Geology and geologists, early 
American frontier, 262-264 

Gere, Charles H., editor of Ne- 
braska State Journal, 1890, 111, 
112, 113 

German Lutheran Church, Norfolk, 
Nebr., 99 

Ghent, W. J., 208n 

Ghost Dance Rebellion, 181 

Gibbon, Gen. John, 177 

Gibbon, Nebr., 98 

Gilmore, Dr. G. R., Murray, de- 
ceased, 333 

Gilmour, A. R., member of Flor- 
ence Bridge Company, 35 

Glad, Edward, 23 

Glasgow, Mo., visited by Bryan, 
190 

Glass, Hugh, 133 

Glasscock, William Ellsworth, Gov- 
ernor, West Va., 287 

God and Caesar in Nebraska: A 
Study of the Legal Relationship 
of Church and State, 1854-1954, 
by Orville H. Zabel, reviewed, 
342-343 

Goforth, Dr. William, Kentucky 
physician, one of first to vac- 
cinate against smallpox, 261; 
Ohio archeologist, 262 

Gompers, Samuel, president of 
American Federation of Labor, 
184, 192 

Good, Baptiste, Brule Sioux, 211n 

Goodman, Julia Cody and Eliza- 
beth Jane Leonard, Buffalo Bill: 
King of the Old West, edited by 
James Williams Hoffman, re- 
viewed, 339-340 

Goodykoontz, Colin B., cited, 45n 

Goplen, Arnold O., cited, 174n, 175n 

Graham, Col. W. A., cited, 177n 

Graham Paige automobile, 227 

Grand Forks, N. Dak., 186 

Grand Island, Nebr., 270, 305 

Grand Island Daily Independent 
(Grand Island, Nebr.), 305n 

Grand River Agency, 173 

Grand River Post, 173n 

“grand tour,” route to West, 254 

Grange: organized in Nebraska, 
1870's, to secure relief legisla- 
tion for farmers, 81-82; 89-91; 
Saline County, 84; Lancaster 
County, 84; Washington County, 
85; Cuming County, 87, 90; Jef- 
ferson County, 87; Richardson 
County, 87; Nuckolls County, 88, 
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90; Clay County, 88; Madison 
County, 89; Buffalo County, 90; 
Colfax County, 90; Nemaha 
County, 90; Butler County, 90; 
Red Willow County, 91; organ- 
ized state association to aid 
those made destitute by grass- 
hoppers, 94, 95; social activities 
provided by, 101 

Granger Movement, 270 

Grant, James, member of Florence 
Bridge Company, 34 

Grasshopper plague: Howard, 
Greeley and Valley counties, 91; 
Madisor, Butler, and Clay coun- 
ties, 92; Dodge county, 93 

Gratiot Houses, American Fur 
Company’s trading post near 
Ft. Laramie, 5, 10, 11, 12n, 21, 22 

Grattan, Lt. John L.: defeat of, by 
Sioux, 1, 18-21; 2; biographical 
sketch of, 8n; led expedition to 
arrest killer of Mormon Cow, 8- 
18; death of, 20; burial at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan., 24n; 164 

Grattan, Peter, father of Lt. John 
L. Grattan, 8n 


Grattan Irrigation Ditch, 5n 


“The Grattan Massacre,” by Lloyd 
E. McCann, 1-25 


Grattan Massacre: defeat of Lt. 
John L. Grattan by Sioux, 1854, 
signaled beginning of wars with 
Plains Indians, 1; difficulty of 
determining responsibility for, 
1-2; establishment of military 
posts to protect westward travel, 
3; Treaty of Ft. Laramie, 1851, 
guaranteed safety of emigrants 
and restitution of Indian and 
white property, 2-4; terms of 
treaty reduced by Congress, 4; 
Indians assembled for annuity 
distribution, 1854, 4-6; Mormon 
cow killed by Miniconjou, 6; res- 
titution offered by Indians, 6-7; 
Lt. Grattan author’zed to organ- 
ize expedition to arrest cow- 
killer, 8-9; organization and ad- 
vance of expedition, 8-18; ac- 
count of battle, 18-20; seizure 
of annuity goods by Indians, 21- 
23; after battle activities of 
whites, 23-24; effect of Grattan 
affair on relations with Indians, 
24-25; 219, 220 

“Great American Desert,” 84, 221 
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The Great Burlington Strike of 
1888: A Case History in Labor 
Relations, by Donald L. Mc- 
Murry, reviewed, 344-345 

The Great Plains in Transition, by 
Carl Frederick Fraenzel, re- 
viewed, 239-241 

Greeley County, Nebr., effect of 
grasshopper plague on, 91 

Grierson, Major Charles H., Tenth 
Cavalry, Ft. Robinson, 1906, 138n 

Grimes, John, Kentucky painter, 
258 

Grinnell, George Bird, 178n; The 
Fighting Cheyennes, reviewed, 
340-342 

Gros Ventres, tribe of Plains In- 
dians, 201n, 210 

Guaranty of bank deposits, issue, 
campaign of 1908, 183, 186 


HADLEY, Herbert S., Governor, 
Missouri, 287, 295 

Hafen, LeRoy, cited, 45n, 208n, 
2l1in, 217n, 219n 

Haines City Herald (Polk County, 
Fla.), cited, 60n 

Hall, Capt. Basil, artist, 259 

Hall, James, author, editor, 250, 
266, 267 

Hamersley, J. H. S., cited, 123n, 
124n, 125n, 126n, 127n 

Hamilton County, Nebr., effect of 
grasshopper plague on, 93 

Hansen, Frederick, cited, 45n 

Hanson, Joseph M., cited, 172n, 
178n 

Hardin’s Landing, Council Bluffs, 
Ia., 28n 

Harmon, Judson, Governor, Ohio, 
288, 290, 291, 292, 293, 303 

Harney, Gen. William S., 164, 165, 
214n, 215, 218, 219, 220 

Harney Street, Omaha, Nebr., 114 

Harrington, Del., visited by Bryan, 
187 

Harris, Frank, 60n 

Harrison, Christopher, 
painter, 259 

Harrison, Frank A., editor, The 
Nebraska State Capital, 284, 287 

Harrison, Ia., 42 

Harsh, Levi, elected mayor of 
Florence, Nebr., 1857, 34, 40-41; 
Commissioner of Bank of Flor- 
ence, 38 

Haskin, William L., cited, 174n 

Hastings, Nebr., description of, 
1879, 99; 270, 306 


Indiana 
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Hastings Daily Republican (Hast- 
ings, Nebr.), cited, 306n 

Havre, Mont., 179 

Hayward, William, lawyer, Otoe 
County, Nebr., 294n 

“Heap Big Talk Papoose of the 
Platte,” Indian name given Bry- 
an by order of the Mystic Krewe 
of Kanoenoe, 194 

Heart River, 169 

Heitman, Francis B., cited, 24n 

“Hercules Scomp Bryan,” 110 

Hiawatha, Kan., visited by Bryan, 
195 

Hibbon, Paxton, 116 

Hicks, John D., 105n; The Ameri- 
can Tradition, reviewed, 237-238 

Hidatsa, Siouan tribe, 163 

Higbee, Mo., visited by Bryan, 190 

High Forehead, Miniconjou who 
killed Mormon cow, 6, 13, 14, 17 

Hill, David B., Senator, New York, 
194 

Historical articles of interest, 
noted, 77-78, 157-158, 243-244, 
351-352 

History of the Indian Tribes of 
North America, with Biographi- 
cal Sketches and Anecdotes of 
the Principal Chiefs, by T. L. 
McKenney and James Hall, 266 

History of the State of Ohio, Nat- 
ural and Civil, by Caleb At- 
water, 256 

Hitchcock, Gilbert M., editor of 
Omaha World-Herald, 112, 119, 
289, 291, 292, 301in, 303n, 307 

The Hive of the Bee Hunter, by 
Thomas Bangs Thorpe, 259 

Hodgkiss, E. D., signer of amend- 
ment to Ft. Laramie Treaty of 
1851, 204 

Hoekman, Steven, cited, 167n, 181n 

Hoffman, James Williams, ed., 
Buffalo Bill: King of the Old 
West, by Elizabeth Jane Leonard 
and Julia Cody Goodman, re- 
viewed, 339-340 

Hoffman, Bvt. Lt. Col. William, 4n, 
8n, lin 

Holliday, Mo., visited by Bryan, 
190 


Hollister, A. W., member of the 
Florence Bridge Company, 35 


“Holy Road,” Indian term for road 
up Platte Valley, 2 


Home Missionary, cited, 46n 
Hoover, Mr. D., 7n 
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Hornig, Edgar A., “The Indefati- 
gable Mr. Bryan in 1908,” 183- 
199; cited, 196n 

Horse Creek, 2; Treaty of, 3, 201n, 
207; see Treaty of Fort Laramie 

Horse Creek Council, 4 

Hot Springs, Va., visited by Taft, 
196 


Hotels: Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln, 
Nebr., speech by Bryan at, 195; 
297; Lindell Hotel, Lincoln, 
Nebr., 307; Paxton Hotel, Oma- 
ha, Nebr., 114; Willett House, 
Florence, Nebr., 37 

House, Col. Edward M., 290 

Howard County, Nebr., effect of 
grasshopper plague on, 91 

Howard Pinckney, by Frederick 
W. Thomas, 256-257 

Howe and Company, 
Nebr., 1857, 38 

Howse, O. B., 60n 

Hudson automobile, 231, 233, 234 

Hughes, Charles Evans, 308 

Hunkpapa, 211n, 212, 216 

Hunkpatila, band of Oglala Sioux, 
219 

Huse, William, cited, 85n 

Hyde, George E., cited, 12n, 208n, 
21ln, 212, 219n, 220n 


Florence, 


IDAHO: discovery of gold in, 168; 
169, 170 

Iiges, Maj. Guido, 180 

Illinois, visited by Bryan, 185, 186, 
188, 189, 190, 191, 194, 195 

Illinois Monthly Magazine, 250 

“The Indefatigable Mr. Bryan in 
1908,” by Edgar A. Hornig, 183- 
199 


Independents, see People’s Inde- 
pendent Party, 1890 


The Indian and the Horse, by 
Frank Gilbert Roe, reviewed, 
345-347 

Indian Wars, 1876, 180 

Indiana, visited by Bryan, 185, 
186, 192, 194, 195 

Indianapolis, Ind., visited by Bry- 
an, 186 

Indianola, Nebr., 91 

“Intercourse Law,” 3, 7 

— visited by Bryan, 185, 188, 
1 


Iowa City, Ia., 39, 45n 
Iowa Point, Kan., 38 
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JACK, Dr. John B., Auburn, de- 
ceased, 333 

Jackson, General Andrew, 252 

Jackson, W. Turrentine, cited, 
166n, 168n, 170n 

Jackson Day banquet, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1912, 291, 292 

Jacksonville, Fla., Bryan stationed 
at, during Spanish-American 
War, 64n 

James, William C., editor of Rock 
Bottom (Florence, Nebr.), 1854, 


32 

“James Clifton Olson, Director of 
the Nebraska State Historical 
Society, 1946-1956,” 245-246 

James River, 166, 168 

Jay Treaty, 160 

Jefferson, Thomas, Bryan com- 
pared to, 104 

Jefferson County, Nebr., conditions 
in, 1873, 84, 87; formation of 
Grange in, 87 

Jeffersonian party, 248 

Jennings, May M. (Mrs. William 
8.), 60 

Jenson, Andrew, cited, 44n, 46n, 
47n 

Jersey City, N. J., visited by Bry- 
an, 199 

“Jesse James” Cave, south of 
Hummel Park, Omaha, 35n 

Johnson, Cone, Texas delegate to 
Democratic National Convention, 
1912, 302 

Johnson, Capt. Ed., cited, 8n, 10n, 
17n 

Johnson, Hiram, U. S. Senator, 
California, 298, 307 

Johnson, J. R., “Nebraska in the 
Seventies,”’ 79-102 

Johnson, Sally A., 
Missouri, 1819-1820,” 

Johnson, William Deabry, 
44n 

Johnson, William E. “Pussyfoot,” 
115, 116n 

Johnson, Captain William O. 
Tenth Cavalry, Ft. Robinson, 
1906, 138n 

Johnson County, Nebr., conditions 
in, 1873, 84; 109n 

Joliet, Ill., visited by Bryan, 191 

Joline, Adrian, 291n 


Jordan, , Fort Leavenworth, 
1907, 145 


Joseph, chief of Nez Perce, 179 
Jouett, Capt. Jack, 258 


“Cantonment 
121-133 
cited, 
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Jouett, Matthew Harris, artist, son 
of Capt. Jack Jouett, 258 

Journal of An Exploring Tour Be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains, Un- 
der the Direction of the A. B. C. 
F. M., Performed in the Years, 
’36, and '37, by Samuel Parker, 
254 

A Journal of Travels into the Ar- 
kansa Territory, During the 
Year 1819, by Thomas Nuttal, 
254 

Judith River, 170 

Juniata, Nebr., 
1873, 84 


description of, 


KAHN, Stephen B., cited, 297n 

Kaiser automobile, 231 

Kane, Lucile M., cited, 172n 

Kansas, visited by Bryan, 185, 194, 
195, 197 

Kansas City, Mo., 38 


Kansas City, Kan., visited by 
Bryan, 195 

Kappler, Charles J., cited, 4n, 
172n, 202n 

Keeler, Lt. Samuel, Jr., Canton- 


ment Missouri, 130-131; military 
record of, 130n 

Keim, F. D., Lincoln, deceased, 333 

Keller, George, cited, 7n 

Kelley, J. J., cited, 109n 

Kelsey, Henry, 187 

Kennedy, Charles J., 
344-345 

Kennedy, John L., Congressman, 
Nebraska, 306n 

Kentucke Almanac, 249 

Kentucke Gazette, 248, 249 

Kentucky, 251, 265 

Kenyon, Carleton, 
175n, 18in 

Kern, John W., Democratic vice- 
presidential nominee, 1908, 184, 
186 

Kilbourn, Florence, adopted daugh- 
ter of James C. Mitchell, 30 

Kilbourn, John, author, 267 

Kilbourn, Nathaniel, one of the 
proprietors of Nebraska Winter 
Quarters Claim, 28; named com- 
missioner of Bank of Florence, 
38 


review by, 


cited, 165n, 


Killdeer Mountains, 169 
Kimball, James P., cited, 172n 


Kingsbury, George W., cited, 168n, 
169n, 175n, 176n 
Kiowa, tribe of Indians, 210, 216 
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Kiowa Apache, 216 

Kirkland, Caroline, author, 257 

Kirkpatrick, Thomas Jellis, 139; 
biographical sketch of, 139n 

Kivett, Marvin F., review by, 345- 
347 

Knibbs, Joseph Charles, cited, 308n 

Knights of Labor, 113 

Knox College, Galesburg, IIL, 
speech by Bryan at, 190 

Kolm, William L., Oakland, Calif., 
deceased, 333 

Kraenzel, Carl Frederick, The 
Great Plains in Transition, re- 
viewed, 239-241 

Kuester, Frieda C., thesis cited, 
105n 


LABOR, cited, 62 

Labor Temple, Lincoln, Nebr., 
speech by Wilson at, 307 

Lal‘ollette, Senator Robert, 284, 
285, 286, 287, 288, 293 

LaFollette-For-President Club, Lin- 
coln, Nebr., 286 

Lake Erie, 258 

Lame Deer, Miniconjou chief, 214 

Lancaster County, Nebr.: condi- 
tions in, 1873, 84; effect of grass- 
hopper plague on, 94; Grange, 
84; 109n 

Landgraf, Edward Albert, thesis 
cited, 88, 89, 92, 99 

Landis, Harry D., Seward, de- 
ceased, 333 

Lanman, James H., Michigan his- 
torian, 256 

Lapham, Allen, naturalist, 264 

Laramie River, 11 

Larned, Horatio H., “Pioneer Ex- 
periences of,” cited, 167n 

The Last American Frontier, by 
Frederick L. Paxson, cited, 206 

Lathrop, L. H., editor of Florence 
Courier, 33 

Latter Day Saints Emigration 
from Wyoming, Nebraska 1864- 
1866, cited, 47n 

Lea, Luke, Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, 209n 

Leavenworth, Col. Henry, 162 

Leavenworth, Kan., 38; visited by 
Bryan, 195 

LeDuc, Thomas, review by, 342-343 

Lee, B. F., 187 

Leonard, Elizabeth Jane and Julia 
Cody Goodman, Buffalo Bill: 


King of the Old West, edited by 
James Hoffman, reviewed, 339- 
340 

Leonard, George K., cited, 228n 

Lesueur, C. A., 263 

“Let’s stick to our farming and 
suffer no loss,” excerpt from 
popular song of the Seventies, 
79 


Letters and Notes on the Manners, 
Customs and Condition of the 
North American Indians, pub- 
lished by George Catlin, 266 

Lewellen, Nebr., 164n 

Lewis, James Otto, Indiana paint- 
er, 259 

Lewis, Dr. John G. W., Lincoln, 
Nebr., 292n 

Lewis and Clark, 122, 159; journals 
of, 254 

Lexington, Ky., 248, 250, 258, 260, 
267 

Ley, Rollie W., Wayne, deceased, 
333 


Lincoln, Abraham, 112, 286 

Lincoln, Nebr., 109, 112; Bryan 
notified of Presidential nomina- 
tion at, 184; demonstrations for 
Bryan in, 195; Bryan and Taft 
crossed paths in, 189; 270 

Lincoln automobile, 231 

Lincoln Bar Association, 113 

Lincoln County, Nebr., 224 

Lincoln (Nebraska) Daily Cali, 
cited, 106n 

Lincoln Daily Star, cited, 287n, 
305n, 306n, 307n 

Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln, Nebr., 
speech by Bryan at, 195; 297 

Lincoln Sunday State Journal, 
cited, 296n 

Lindell Hotel, Lincoln, Nebr., Re- 
publican State Convention met 
> 297; speech by Wilson at, 
30 

Lisa, Manuel, 160 

Literary Digest, 142, 144 

Literary periodicals, early Ameri- 
can frontier, 250 

Littell, William, author, 251 

— Arithmetic, by Joseph Ray, 
26 

Little Bighorn River, 178 

Little Cheyenne River, 167 

Little Missouri Badlands, 169 

Little Platte, 161 

Little Thunder, Brule Sioux chief, 
3n, 13, 14, 16, 21, 164n 

Liverpool, England, 45 
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The Living Age, cited, 198n 

Local history: interest of Ameri- 
can Association for State and 
Local History in, 269; educa- 
tional force of, 269; intriguing 
and enjoyable quality of, 270; 
part of pattern of national his- 
tory, 270-271; knowledge of, im- 
parts sense of belonging to com- 
munity, 271; demonstrates im- 
portance of individual and demo- 
cratic process, 271-272; functions 
of historical society: collecting, 
272-273, recording 273-275, inter- 
pretation and education, 275- 
278; program meetings of his- 
torical society, 278-279; increas- 
ing membership of historical so- 
ciety, 279-280; financing histori- 
cal society, 280-281 

Lolo Canyon, 179 

Lone Horn, Miniconjou chief, 214 

Long, J. C., cited, 302n 

Long, Maj. Stephen H., 161n, 265 

Long Lake, 168 

Long Mandan, chief of Two Kettle 
Sioux, 212, 215 

Loos, John, review by, 347-349 

Lord, Dr. Clifford L., 271 

Louisiana Territory, purchase of, 
1803, 159 

Louisville, Ky., 260, 267 

Loup River, 166 

Love, Don L., mayor, 
Nebr., 284 

Lowe, John, signer of amendment 
to Ft. Laramie Treaty of 1851, 
204 

Lower Brule Indian Reservation, 
165n; military post, 173, 175 

Ludlow, N. M., actor, 260 

Luttig, John, journal cited, 160n 


Lincoln, 


McBRIEN, Jasper L., state super- 
intendent of schools, Nebraska, 
298 

McCann, Lloyd E., “The Grattan 
Massacre,” 1-25 

McCarthy, John, Ponca, Nebr., 286 

McClanahan, W. T. H., cited, 106n 

McDermott, John Francis, 214n 

McDonald, Edward L., cited, 108 

McDowell, Dr. Ephraim, 261 

McElroy, Harold L., cited, 170n 

McGuffey, William Holmes, author 
of Ecclectic Readers, biographi- 
cal sketch of, 267 
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Mcllivain, Lt. James, Sixth Infan- 
try, Cantonment Missouri, 126; 
military record of, 126n 

Mack, Norman, chairman of Demo- 
cratic National Committee, 184, 
185 

McKelvie, Samuel, 298 

McKenney, T. L., author of books 
on Indians, 266 

McLean, C. C., 287n 

Maclure, William, 263 

McMurry, Donald L., The Great 
Burlington Strike of 1888: A 
Case History in Labor Relations, 
reviewed, 344-345 

McNeny, Bernard, Webster 
County, Nebr., 293 

McNulty, Cpl. Charles, member of 
Grattan party, 8 

McPheeters, Charles, brother of 
Samuel B. McPheeters, 139, 140, 
141, 142, 143, 144, 147 

McPheeters, Emma Gold, sister of 
Samuel B. McPheeters, 139, 140, 
142, 143, 144, 147 

McPheeters, Emma Gold (Morri- 
son), wife of Rev. William M. 
McPheeters and mother of Dr. 
Samuel B. McPheeters, 136n 

McPheeters, Mary, sister of Sam- 
uel B. McPheeters, 139, 140, 142, 
143, 147 

McPheeters, Dr. Samuel Brown, 
letters written as medical offi- 
cer, Ft. Robinson and Ft. Leav- 
enworth, 1906-1907, 135-147; bi- 
ographical sketch of, 136n 

McPheeters, Rev. William Marcel- 
lus, father of Dr. Samuel Brown 
McPheeters, 136n; biographical 
sketch of, 137n 

McWhorter, L. V., 179n 

Madison, James, 266 

Madison, Mo., visited by Bryan, 
190 

Madison County, Nebr.: conditions 
in, 1874, 89; effect of grasshop- 
per plague on, 92; Grange, 89; 
297 

Madison Square Garden, speech by 
Bryan at, 193; speech by Taft 
at, 196 

Mahto-Ay-Ahway, see Conquering 
Bear 

Main Street on the Middle Border, 
by Lewis Atherton, reviewed, 
67-69 

Major Thorpe’s Scenes in Arkan- 
saw, 253 
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Mallet, L., 32 

Man Afraid of His Horses, Oglala 
Sioux chief: sent to confer with 
Lt. Fleming about killing of 
Mormon cow, 7; gave account 
of Grattan affair, 9-10, 18n; 11; 
12n; 14; conferred with Grattan 
and Conquering Bear, 13; 16; 
urged Grattan to postpone ac- 
tion, 17; asked Bordeaux to re- 
place Auguste as interpreter, 18; 
20, 21, 22n, 205, 207, 208, 218, 
219 

Man-Who-Hates-Women, 22 

Mandan, tribe of Indians, 160, 163, 
201n, 210, 266 

Manypenny, George W., Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, 203, 
209, 210, 215 

Manual for Small Museums, by L. 
C. Coleman, 273 

Manuel, C. B., 298 

Marine Hospital Service, 137 

Marshall, Humphrey, Kentucky 
historian, 252, 255 

Marshall, Thomas, Governor, In- 
diana, 290 

Martin, Lily, Ohio painter, 258 

Martin, Sister M. Aquinata, cited, 
8in, 100n 

Maryland, visited by Bryan, 186, 
197 

Mathew, W. W., geologist, 263 

Mato-why-o-way see Conquering 
Bear 

Mattes, Merrill J., 165n; review by, 
340-342 

Matthews, Washington, 169n 

Mattison, Ray H., “The Military 
Frontier on the Upper Missouri,” 
159-182; cited, 164n, 168n, 171n, 
172n, 175n, 180n, 181n 

Maximilian, Prince of Wied-New- 
ied, 266 

Maxwell, William, author, 252 

Maynadier, Lt. Henry E., 166 

Maysville, Ky., 248 

Meagher, Thomas F., 172 

Mears, Louise E., They Come and 
Go, reviewed, 74-75 

Medical Reserve Corps, U. S. 
Army, established, 1908, 135, 
136n 

Medicine, early American frontier, 
260-262 


Medicine Eagle, Oglala Sioux chief, 
205, 218, 219 


Medley or Monthly Miscellany, 250 


Memoirs, Official and Personal, by 
T. L. McKenney, 266 

Memorandum, written by William 
Jennings Bryan, 63-65 

Memorial Hall, Columbus, O., 
speech by Bryan at, 188 

Mentzer, John M., editor, Florence 
(Nebraska) Courier, 33 

Mercury automobile, 231, 232, 233, 
234 

Methodist Church, Norfolk, Nebr., 
99 

Meyers, Augustus, cited, 164n 

Miami, Fla., home of William Jen- 
nings Bryan, 59ff 

Miami News-Metropolis, cited, 61n 

Michaux, Andre, French botanist, 
264 

Michaux, Francois, French bota- 
nist, 264 

Michigan, visited by Bryan, 188, 
197; 256 

Middleman, resented by Nebraska 
farmers, 81, 96 

Miles, Col. Nelson A., 177, 178, 179 

Military Division of the Missis- 
sippi, 170 

Military Division of the Missouri, 
established, 1865, 170 

“The Military Frontier on the Up- 
per Missouri,” by Ray H. Matti- 
son, 159-182 

Military frontier, Upper Missouri: 
necessity of guarding frontier 
against Indian tribes after Lou- 
isiana Purchase, 159; opposi- 
tion of Indians to establishment 
of fur trading posts by Manuel 
Lisa, 159-160; activities of Brit- 
ish fur traders in War of 1812, 
160; construction of Ft. Atkin- 
son to protect fur trade, 160- 
162; attack on Ashley by Ari- 
kara, 1823, and Leavenworth ex- 
pedition against Arikara, 162; 
councils with Indians held by 
Atkinson, 1824, 162-163; peace- 
ful relations with Indians estab- 
lished by American Fur Com- 
pany, 163-164; Harney expedi- 
tions, 1855-1856, to avenge Grat- 
tan massacre and establish per- 
manent military post, 164-165; 
exploration and mapping of Up- 
per Missouri region by Army, 
1855-1860, 165-166; Indian unrest 
during Civil War and Battle of 
White Stone Hills, 166-168; con- 
struction of posts, 1864, to pro- 
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tect route to goldfields of Idaho 
and Montana, 168; Sully’s cam- 
paign against Sioux, 1864, 168- 
169; Bozeman Trail closed be- 
cause of attacks by Sioux, 169- 
170; Military Division of the 
Missouri established, 1865, to 
strengthen military position in 
West, 170; establishment of ad- 
ditional forts, 1866-1867, to keep 
Missouri River open to naviga- 
tion, 170-171; Indian attack on 
forts, 171-172; policy of placing 
nomadic Indian tribes on reser- 
vations inaugurated, 172-173; ad- 
ditional Army posts established 
for protection of Indian agents, 
173-174; Indian resistance to 
construction of Northern Pacific 
necessitated ‘military protection 
for crews, 174-175; military pro- 
tection of Black Hills against il- 
legal gold-seekers, 1874, 175- 
176; Sioux War, 1876-1877, 176- 
178; construction of additional 
posts to strengthen defense sys- 
tem in Montana, 178-179; war 
with Nez Perce, 1877, 179; final 
phase of Sioux War and surren- 
der of Sitting Bull, 180; peace- 
ful character of frontier posts, 
1880’s, 180-181; Ghost Dance Re- 
bellion and Battle of Wounded 
Knee, 181; need for military 
posts ended with passing of In- 
dian frontier and settlement of 
West, 182 

Millennial Star, cited, 45 

Miller, Alfred Jacob, painter, 266 

Miller, Dr. George L., 117 

Milligan, Dr. John, geologist, 264 

Milwaukee, Wis., headquarters of 
the Division of the Northwest, 
166 

Miniconjou, band of Teton Sioux, 
4, 5, 6, 7n, 9, 10, 14, 211n, 212, 
214, 215, 217 

Minnesota: Sioux uprising in, 166, 
167; District of, 170; visited by 
Bryan, 186, 197, 307 

Minnesota River, 166 

Mississippi River Folklore, by B. 
A. Botkin, reviewed, 71-72 

Missouri, tribe of Indians, 163 

Missouri, visited by Bryan, 190, 
197 

Missouri, Company, 160, 162 


Missouri Expedition, 161 
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Missouri Fur Company, organized, 
1819, 162; 164 

Missouri River, 211n, 212, 214, 215 

Mr. Taft and His Scares, title of 
speech made by Bryan, Septem- 
ber 16, 1908, 187 

Mitchell, David D., Superintendent 
of Indian Affairs, 201, 207, 209, 
215n, 218 

Mitchell, James C., one of the pro- 
prietors of Nebraska Winter 
Quarters Claim, 28; member of 
Florence mill company, 29; Flor- 
ence named for adopted daugh- 
ter of, 30; promoted town of 
Florence, 30-31; publisher of 
Florence Courier, 33; selected 
site of territorial capitol, 33n; 
member of Florence Bridge Com- 
pany, 35; reported existence of 
coal at Florence, 35; operated 
ferryboat, 37; introduced bill in 
territorial legislature to charter 
Bank of Florence, 38; friction 
with other members of town 
company, 40-41; biographical 
sketch of, 41n; property of, 
listed, 42; death of, 50 

Moberly, Mo., visited by Bryan, 
190 

Mobridge, S. Dak., 162 

Monaghan, Jay, cited, 46n 

Money at Interest: The Farm 
Mortgage on the Middle Border, 
by Allen G. Bogue, reviewed, 
153-155 

Monroe City, Mo., visited by Bry- 
an, 190 

Montana, fur trading posts estab- 
lished in, 160; discovery of gold 
in, 168; 169; 170 

Moore’s Rural New Yorker, cited, 
32 

Morehead, John, Governor, 
braska, 307n 

Morgan, J. Pierpont, 302 

Morgan, Lt. Col. Willoughby, Com- 
mandant, Cantonment Missouri, 
124; military record of, 124n; 
128 

Morison, Elting E., 286n, 288n 

Morison, Samuel E., cited, 104n 

Mormon Cow, 6, 220 

Mormons: Florence built on site 
of Winter Quarters of, 28; 36; 
Florence became outfitting point 
for, 43-44; handcart expeditions 


Ne- 
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of, described, 44-46; population 
of, at Florence, 47, 48n; church, 
27, 44n; emigrants, 6 

“The Morning Star of the Refor- 
mation: William Jennings Bry- 
an’s First Congressional Cam- 
paign,” by Paolo E. Coletta, 103- 
119 


Morrison, Emma Gold, married 
William M. McPheeters, 137n 

Morse, Jedediah, author, 267 

Morton, J. P., and Company, 267 

Morton, J. Sterling, cited, 30n, 32n, 
33n, 39n, 41n, 43n, 115n, 116n; 
106, 107, 117, 270 

Motor Vehicle Division, Depart- 
ment of Roads and Irrigation, 
Nebraska, registration of motor 
vehicles, 223n 

Motor Vehicle Law, Nebraska, 
1905, 223n 

Motor vehicles, see automobile 

Mower, Thomas G., Surgeon, Sixth 
Infantry, Cantonment Missouri, 
123, 125; military record of, 125n 

Mullen, Arthur T., lawyer, O'Neill, 
Nebr., 111n, 289n, 292, 293, 303, 
304, 305 

Mulvey, Claire, thesis cited, 286n, 
288n, 296n 

Muncie, Ind., visited by Bryan, 194 

Munson, C. C., 116 

Murphree, Albert A., president, 
University of Florida, 61n 

Murray, Lindley, author, 267 

Musselshell River, 172 

Mysteries of the Backwoods, by 
Thomas Bangs Thorpe, 259 


NASH automobile, 227, 231, 232, 
233, 234 

Nashville, Tenn., 263 

The Nation, cited, 185 

Naturalists, early American fron- 
tier, 264-265 

Neale, Mabel Francis, thesis cited, 
39n 

Nebraska: economic conditions in, 
1870’s, 79-102; promising pros- 
pects, 1870, 81; effect of Panic 
of 1873 on, 81, 88; organization 
of Granges to secure relief leg- 
islation for farmers, 81-82, 89- 
91; conditions in Nebraska coun- 
ties, 1873, described, 82-84, 86- 
88; grievances of farmers 
against railroads, 85-86; condi- 
tions in Nebraska counties, 1874, 
described, 89-94; grasshopper in- 


festation, 1874, 91-94; relief for 
destitution caused by grasshop- 
pers, 94-95; loan sharks, 96; 
grievances of farmers against 
middlemen, 97; effect of foreign 
immigration on, 97; improved 
conditions, 1876-1880, 97-100; 
life of frontier women described, 
100-101; tribute to, by William 
Jennings Bryan, 63; Bryan’s 
campaign in, 1908, 190-191; 
State Fair, speech by Norris at, 
285 

“Nebraska and the Presidential 
Election of 1912,” by Donald F. 
Danker, 283-309 

Nebraska City, Nebr., 38, 42 

Nebraska City News, cited, 46 

Nebraska Daily Press (Nebraska 
City, Nebr.), cited, 293n, 296n, 
308n 

“Nebraska in the Seventies,” by 
J. R. Johnson, 79-102 

Nebraska No. 2, steam ferry op- 
erating at the Florence crossing, 
37 


Nebraska Palladium, cited, 30, 32, 
33n 

Nebraska Relief and Aid Society, 
94 

Nebraska Republican (Omaha), 
cited, 41n, 46n 

The Nebraska State Capital, cited, 
284, 285 

Nebraska State Historical Society, 
Annual Report of Director, 311- 
333: recurring problems cited, 
811-312; activities for 1956, 
313ff; opening of Fort Robinson 
Museum, 312-313; dedication of 
Chimney Rock as national his- 
toric site, 313; formation of lo- 
cal historical societies, 313; ac- 
tivities of staff, 314; publica- 
tions, 314-315; television and 
radio activities, 315-316; mu- 
seum and archeological activi- 
ties, 316-318; library activities, 
319-323; future goals of, 323- 
327; legislative appropriations, 
327; new members, list, 328-332; 
deceased members, list, 333; re- 
port of Treasurer, 335-338; con- 
tributions of James C. Olson to, 
245-246 

“Nebraska State Historical Soci- 
ety, Report of the Treasurer, 1 
September 1955 to 31 August 
1956,” by A. R. Owens, 335-338 
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“The Nebraska State Historical 
Society in 1956,” by William D. 
Aeschbacher, 311-333 

Nebraska State Journal (Lincoln), 
cited, 35n, 284n, 285n, 288, 293n, 
295n, 297n, 298n, 307n 

Nebraska State Journal, cited, 111, 
112n, 113n 

Nebraska Supreme Court, 299 

Nebraska Territory: settlement in, 
see Florence, Nebr.; banking in, 
38-40, 42-43 

Nebraska Winter Quarters Claim, 
28, 31 

Nebraska Winter Quarters Com- 
pany, 31, 32n; became Florence 
Land Company, 33-34 

“The Nebraska Winter Quarters 
Company and Florence,” by Don- 
ald F. Danker, 27-50 

Nelson, Emil, Potter, deceased, 333 

Nemaha County, Nebr., formation 
of Grange in, 90; 109n 

Neuberger, Richard L., cited, 297n 

New Brunswick, N. J., visited by 
Bryan, 193 

A New Home—Who’ll Follow? or 
Glimpses of Western Life, by 
Caroline Kirkland, 257 

New Jersey, visited by Bryan, 186, 
187, 192, 197 

New Orleans, La., 254 

New System of Geography, by 
Jedediah Morse, 267 

New York, visited by Bryan, 187, 
188, 193, 194, 197, 199 

New York City, visited by Bryan, 
187, 193 

The New York Times, cited, 184n- 
196n 

The New York World, 199 

Newark, N. J., visited by Bryan, 
199 

Newport, Ky., 129n 

Newspapers, early American fron- 
tier, 247-250 

Nez Perce, tribe of Indians, 179 

Nicoll, William H., Surgeon’s mate, 
Sixth Infantry, Cantonment Mis- 
souri, 127; military record of, 
127n 

Ninth Military Department, U. S. 
Army, 129n 

Niobrara River, 166 


Norfolk, Nebr.: effect of panic on, 
88; conditions in, 1879, 99 

Norris, George W., election of 1912, 
Nebraska, 284ff 
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North American Aboriginal Port- 
folio, by James Otto Lewis, 259 

North Dakota, visited by Bryan, 
186, 307 

North Platte, Nebr., 270 

North Platte River, 5n, 16n, 17, 21 

North Platte Valley, 5, 12 

Northern Pacific R. R., 174, 175, 
179, 182 

Northwest Territory, 160 

Norwood, Dr. J. C., geologist, 264 

Nuckolls County, Nebr.: formation 
of Granges in, 88, 90; effect of 
grasshopper plague on, 93; 
Grange, 88, 90 

Nuttall, Thomas, 
264 


naturalist, 254, 


OAHE Reservoir, 173n 

Oakland, Nebr., visited by Bryan, 
191 

Oakland automobile, 227 

Ocala (Florida) Banner, 60n 

O'Fallon, Maj. Benjamin, Indian 
agent, Ft. Atkinson, 162, 163 

Oglala, Band of Teton Sioux, 4, 5, 
9, 10, 12, 17n, 20, 21, 23, 207, 
209, 211n, 212, 217, 218, 219 

“Oh, the potatoes they grow small 
in Kansas,” excerpt from popu- 
lar song of the Seventies, 80 

Ohio, visited by Bryan, 188, 192, 
194, 197 

eo by John Kilbourn, 
26 


Ohio River, 254, 258 

Ohio University, William Holmes 
McGuffey, president of, 267 

Ohio Valley, route to West, 254; 
archeology in, 262; 264 

Old Mormon Cemetery, Florence, 
Nebr., 44 

Old Mormon or Winter Quarters 
Ferry, 31 

Oldsmobile automobile, 227, 231, 
232, 233, 234 

Olson, James Clifton, Director, Ne- 
braska State Historical Society, 
1946-1956, certificate of life 
membership in Society presented 
to, by Executive Board, Nebras- 
ka State Historical Society, 245- 
246; cited, 102n; reviews by, 155, 
239-241 

Olson, Lawrence E., 175n 

Omaha, tribe of Indians, 163 
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Omaha (City), Nebr., 28, 32, 33, 
38, 43, 44, 46, 50; growth of, 
1870's, 89n; 106, 109, 110, 112, 
170, 171, 270 

Omaha and N. W. Railroad, 85 

Omaha Arrow, cited, 30 

Omaha Bankers’ and Business 
Men’s Association, 116 

Omaha Bee, cited, 109n, 111n, 113n, 
294 

Omaha Bee-News, 40n, 114n 

Omaha Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, 115 

Omaha Ferry Company, 37 

Omaha Herald, cited, 86 

Omaha Nebraskian, cited, 40, 41 

Omaha World-Herald, cited, 35n, 
l1lin, 112, 115n, 119, 289, 292n, 
293n, 294n, 300n 

“Opportunities in Local History,” 
by Howard H. Peckham, 269-281 

Orchestra Hall, Chicago, 296 

Order of Mystique Krewe of Ka- 
noenoe, Syracuse, N. Y. booster’s 
club, 194 

Oregon Trail, 11, 12, 16, 169, 220, 
270 

Osborn, Salmon C., Governor, 
Michigan, 287 

Oto, tribe of Indians, 163 

Otoe County, Nebr., 46; taxes de- 
linquent in, 1873, 86; 109n 

“Our First Year on a Nebraska 
Farm, a Reminiscence,” by H. 
Clare Welker, 51-57 

Outlook, cited, 185, 198 

Owego, N. Y., visited by Bryan, 
193 

Owen, David Dale, account of sci- 
entific career, 263 

Owen, Robert Dale, 263 

Owens, A. R., report of, as treas- 
urer of Nebraska State Histori- 
cal Society, 335-338 

Oxford, O., 267 


PACIFIC railroad, 28, 50 

Packard automobile, 231, 233, 234 

Page, Charles, 4n 

Panics: 1873, 175; 1907, 189, 190 

“Paper chief” of Sioux, Conquer- 
ing Bear appointed as, 3 

Paris, Mo., visited by Bryan, 190 

Park, Asa, author and painter, 258 

Parker, Judge Alton, 194, 300, 301, 
308 


Parker, James M., member of 
Board of Directors and officer 


of Bank of Florence, 39; opposed 
James C. Mitchell, 40-41 

Parker, Samuel, author of journal 
of western travel, 254 

Parkman, Francis, 5n, 21n, 219 

Patrons of Husbandry, see Grange 

Patterson, Robert Foster, thesis 
cited, 291n, 303n 

Pattie, James Ohio, author of a 
narrative of travels in South- 
west, 254 

Pawnee, tribe of Indians, 163, 201, 
220 

Pawnee County, Nebr., 109n 

Paxson, Frederick L., cited, 205, 
206 

Paxton, Capt. Robert Glasgow, 
Tenth Cavalry, Ft. Robinson, 
1906, 138; biographical sketch 
of, 1388n; 140; 141 

Paxton Hotel, Omaha, 114 

Payabsa, formerly Hunkpatila 
group of Oglala Sioux, 219 

Payne-Aldrich Tariff, 283 

Peace Policy, 203 

Peckham, Howard H., “Opportu- 
nities in Local History,” 269-281 

Pegram, George, one of the pro- 
prietors of the Nebraska Winter 
Quarters Claim, 28; member of 
mill company, Florence, Nebr., 
29; member of Florence Bridge 
Company, 35 

People’s Independent party, organ- 
ized by (Nebraska) State Alli- 
ance, 1890, 105; 106, 108, 110, 
111, 115, 118 

People’s party, 270 

Peoples Store, Florence, Nebr., 
1856, 37 

Pennsylvania, visited by Bryan, 
186, 197 

Penrose, Boies, Senator, Pennsyl- 
vania, 306 

Peoria Herald Transcript, cited, 
300n 

Perkins County, Nebr., 224 

Perth Amboy, N. J., visited by 
Bryan, 193 

Philadelphia, Pa., visited by Bryan, 
186, 199; 248, 254, 265 

Philippine Islands, 136n, 138n, 142, 
143, 144 

Phillipsburg, N. J., visited by Bry- 
an, 193 

Pierce, Franklin, 209 

Pierre, S. Dak., 164n, 167 

Pigeon Valley, Ia., 31 

Pike’s Peak, 161n 
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Pilger, A. P., merchant, Norfolk, 
Nebr., 88, 99 

Pilson Park, Chicago, 192 

Pinchot, Gifford, 283 

Pine Ridge, S. Dak. 17n 

Pittsburgh, Pa., 248, 254 

Pittsburgh Gazette, first frontier 
newspaper, 248 

Platt Amendment, 137n 

Platte River, 3, 161n, 164, 166, 174, 
201, 212, 218n 

Platte Valley Bank, Nebraska City, 
Nebr., 43 

Plattsmouth, Nebr., 90n 

Plymouth automobile, 227, 231, 233, 
234 

Polk County, Nebr., effect of grass- 
hopper plague on, 93 

Pontiac automobile, 227, 231, 233, 
234 

Pope, Gen. John, 166, 168, 170 

Poplar, Mont., 179; Camp, 180, 181, 
182; River, 180n 

Ponca, tribe of Indians, 163 

Ponca, Nebr., 98 

Popular election of senators, is- 
sue, campaign of 1908, 185 

Populist movement, 1890's, 283 

Populist party, 104, 306 

Port Jervis, N. Y., visited by Bry- 
an, 193 

Porter, William F., 298 

Porter, William T., editor, The 
Spirit of the Times, 253 

Potts, B. F., 171n 

Powder River, 165, 174, 176, 219 

Powell, William Henry, Ohio paint- 
er, 258, 259 

Powers, John H., candidate of the 
People’s Independent party for 
governor of Nebraska, 1890, 105 

Prairie Farmer, official organ of 
Patrons of Husbandry, cited, 82, 
83n, 84n, 87, 89n, 90, 91n, 92n, 
93n, 94n, 95-96, 97, 98n, 99n 

“The Prairies of Louisiana,” paint- 
ing by Thomas Bangs Thorpe, 
259 

Presbyterian, 144, 145 

Presidential election, 1912, Nebras- 
ka: interest in, due to progres- 
sive leanings of voters, 283; re- 
nomination of Taft opposed, 283- 
284; national and local organiza- 
tions formed by progressive Re- 
publicans, 284; preferential pri- 
mary campaign and _ election, 
285-293; Republican National 
Convention and formation of 
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Progressive party, 293-297; con- 
test between followers of Taft 
and Roosevelt for electoral votes, 
297-299; Democratic National 
Convention and influence of 
Bryan in nomination of Wilson, 
300-306; campaign, 306-307; sig- 
nificance of election of Wilson, 
307-309 

Pringle, Henry F., cited, 286n, 287n 

Proctor, Samuel, ed., “From Ne- 
braska to Florida, a Memoran- 
dum Written by William Jen- 
nings Bryan,” 59-65 

Progressive Movement, 104, 270 

Progressive party, election of 1912, 
Nebraska, 283ff 

Prohibition, issue, election, 1890, 
Nebraska: 113ff 

Prohibition party, 1890, 114, 115, 
116 

Prucha, Francis P., cited, 161n 

Publicity for campaign contribu- 
tions, issue, campaign, 1908, 188 

Publishers, early American fron- 
tier, 250-258 

Pure Food and Drug Act, 270 

Pyper, Alexander C., proprietor of 
general store, Florence, Nebr., 
1856, 36-37, 44 


“RAFTSMEN Playing Cards,” 
painting by George Caleb Bing- 
ham, 259 

Rahill, Peter J., The Catholic Mis- 
sions and Grant’s Peace Policy, 
1870-1884, reviewed, 69-71 

Railroads, grievances of Nebraska 
farmers against, 85-86 

The Rainbow Book of Art, by 
Thomas Craven, reviewed, 238- 
239 

Rapalee’s Greenbacker (Rochelle, 
Ill.), cited, 98n 

Rawhide Creek, 21 

Ray, Joseph, author of Little 
Arithmetic, 267 

Raynolds, Capt. William F., 166 

Red Cap, Ute chief, 140n 


Red Cloud, Oglala Sioux Chief, 17, 
23, 169, 218, 219 


Red Fish, Miniconjou chief, 204, 
214, 215, 216 


Red Leaf, Brule Sioux, brother of 
Conquering Bear, 22, 23 

Red River, 168, 170 

Red Water Creek, 163 
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Red Willow County, Nebr.: condi- 
tions in, 89-90, 91; effect of 
drought on, 92; Grange, 91 

Reed rules, House of Representa- 
tives, 107 

Registration of motor vehicles, Ne- 
braska, 223ff 

Reiche, C. E., cited, 228n 

Reid, Russell, cited, 163n 

Rencontre, Zephyr, interpreter, 
amendment to Ft. Laramie 
Treaty of 1851, 204 

Republican party, national: cam- 
paign of 1908, 183-199 

Republican party, Nebraska: elec- 
tion, 1890, 105ff; election, 1912, 
283ff 

Republican River, 174, 218 

Republican Valley, destitution in, 
1874-1875, 95 

Reynal, Antoine, Indian trader, 21 

Reynolds, John, Illinois historian, 
256 

Richards, F. D., English Elder of 
Mormon Church, 45 

Richards, L. D., Republican candi- 
date for governor of Nebraska, 
1890, 115, 117 

Richardson, Governor William, 43 

Richardson County, Nebr.: condi- 
tions in, 1873, 87; financial diffi- 
culties of farmers in, 96; Grange, 
87; 109n 

Richmond, Ind., visited by Bryan, 
194 

Ricker, Judge, E. S., cited, 3n, 17n 

Riddell, John L., naturalist, 264 

Rifle Regiment, U. S. Army, Can- 
tonment Missouri, 1819-1820, 
121ff 

Robb, John S., author, 253 

“Robbers” cave, south of Hummel 
Park, Omaha, 35n 

— Campbell, Jr., steamboat, 
1 


Roberts, Elizabeth Madox, 257 

Roberts, Joseph, cited, lin 

Robertus, Major Henry, Jr., cited, 
24n 

Robinson, A. M., Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs, St. Louis, 215n 

Robinson, Doane, cited, 167n, 168n, 
174n, 175n, 176n 

Rochester, N. Y., visited by Bryan, 
187, 199; visited by Taft, 196 

Rock Bottom (Florence, Nebr.), 
founded, 1854, 32 


Rock Island, Ill., 39 


Rockefeller, John D., supported 
Taft, 1908, 194, 195 

Rocky Mountain Fur Company, or- 
ganized 1820, 162 

Rodenbough, Theo F., cited, 174n 

Roe, Frank Gilbert, The Indian and 
the Horse, reviewed, 345-347 

Rogersville, Tenn., 252 

Rohde, Mrs. Bryan, daughter of 
William Jennings Bryan, 62 

Rome, N. Y., visited by Bryan, 194 

Roosevelt, Theodore: 138n, 140n, 
185; Bryan, 1908, claimed to be 
heir of progressive policies of, 
186; active role in campaign of 
1908 criticized by Bryan, 190, 
192, 193, 195, 199; election of 
1912, Nebraska, 283ff. 

Roosevelt-For-President headquar- 
ters, Chicago, 287 

Root, Allen, candidate of People’s 
Independent party for First Con- 
gressional District, Nebraska, 
1890, 116n 

Rosebud, S. Dak., 177 

Rosewater, Edward, editor of 
Omaha Bee, 111, 113, 117 

Rosewater, Victor, editor of the 
Omaha Bee, 115n, 116-117, 286n, 
294, 295, 296, 306 

Rothery, Ed., owner of saloon on 
lower Harney Street, Omaha, 
1890, 114 

Rusk, Prof. Ralph Leslie, 249 

Russell's Steam Mill, lumber mill 
near Florence, Nebr., 1857, 38 

Ryan, Thomas Fortune, 302 


SABETHA, Kan., visited by Bryan, 
195 

Saddles and Spurs! The Pony Ex- 
press Saga, by Raymond W. and 
Mary Lund Settle, reviewed, 347- 
349 

Sage, Rufus B., 211n 

St. Joseph, Mo., 38, 87; visited by 
Bryan, 190 

St. Joseph and Denver R. R., 88 

St. Louis, Mo., 160, 163, 209, 210, 
215, 216, 253, 254; City Hospital, 
137; headquarters of Ninth Mili- 
tary Department, U. S. Army, 
127 

St. Louis Reveille, 253 

St. Mary (Iowa) Gazette, cited, 30 

St. Paul, Minn., visited by Bryan, 
186 


Salem, Il., visited by Bryan, 186 
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Saline County, Nebr., conditions in, 
1873, 83-84; Grange, 84 

Saloons: Florence, Nebr.: Arcade, 
38; Crystal Spring House, 37; 
Omaha, Nebr.: Ed Rothery’s on 
lower Harney Street, 1890, 114 

Salt Lake City, 31, 36, 45, 46, 48n 

Salway, Frank, half-breed em- 
ployed at Chouteau post near 
Ft. Laramie: biographical sketch 
of, 3n; gave eye witness account 
of Grattan battle, 11, 16, 22-23; 
sketch of Grattan battlefield by, 
15; 24n 

Sandoz, Mari, 211n 

Sanford, Fla., Herald, cited, 62 

Sans Arc, band of Teton Sioux, 
21in, 212, 214, 215 

Santa Fe trade, Fort Leavenworth 
built to protect, 161 

Santee Sioux, 167 

Saone group of Teton Sioux, 214 

Sargent, George B., member of 
Board of Directors and officer 
of Bank of Florence, 39 

Sarpy, John B., fur trader, 204, 
216 

Sarpy, Peter A., member of Flor- 
ence Bridge Company, 35 

Sarpy County, Nebr., 109n 

Sarpy’s Point, site of James Bor- 
deaux’s trading post, 5 

Saunders County, Nebr., 109n 

Sawyer, Andrew Jackson, 106 

Say, Thomas, scientist, 263; ac- 
companied Long expeditions, 265 

Schieldrop, Edgar B., 226 

Schmitt, Martin F. (with Dee 
Brown), The Settlers’ West, re- 
viewed, 151-153; cited, 177n 

Schoolcraft, Henry, author of jour- 
nals of exploration, 254 

Schoonover, B. S., Agent of Upper 
Missouri River, 215n 

Scomp, Henry Anselm, 110n 

Scopes trial, Bryan counsel for 
prosecution in, 62 

Scott, E. C., cited, 137n 

Scott, Mary, aunt of Dr. Samuel 
B. McPheeters, 138 

Scott, Lt. Gen. Winfield, 164n 

Scottsbluff, Nebr., 270 

Scull, John, editor of Pittsburgh 
Gazette, 248 

Searle, Sylvester A.,. Douglas 
County, 297 

Sebring, Thomas, one of the pro- 
prietors of the Nebraska Winter 
Quarters Claim, 28 
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See, Robert H., editor, Florence 
(Nebraska) Courier, 33 

Sell, Henry Blackman and Victor 
Weybright, Buffalo Bill and the 
Wild West, reviewed, 339-340 

Sellers, J. L., review by, 237-238 

Seneca, Kan., visited by Bryan, 195 

Settle, Raymond W., and Mary 
Lund Settle, Saddles and Spurs: 
The Pony Express Saga, re- 
viewed, 347-349 

The Settlers’ West, by Martin F. 
Schmitt and Dee Brown, re- 
viewed, 151-153 

Seward County, Nebr., conditions 
in, 1873, 82, 83 

Seyboldt, Floyd, Lincoln, deceased, 
333 

Seymour, Charles, cited, 290n, 304n 

“Shall the People Rule,” major is- 
sue, Bryan’s campaign, 1908, 
184, 186 

Shallenberger, Ashton, Democratic 
candidate for Senate, 1912, 307n 

Sheldon, Addison E., cited, 81, 82n, 
85, 86, 88n, 95, 99, 100n, 116n, 
289 

Sheridan, Gen. Philip H., 173, 175, 
177, 178 

Shoshoni, 210, 220 

Shotwell, Franklin A., 
Omaha, 286, 287 

Sibley, Gen. Henry H., 166 

Simplified Spelling movement, 147 

Sioux, tribe of Indians: Lt. John 
L. Grattan defeated by, 1; signed 
Treaty of Ft. Laramie, 1851, 2-3; 
Conquering Bear appointed “pa- 
per chief” of, 3; assembled to 
await annuity distribution, 1854, 
5-6; Man Afraid of His Horses 
sent by, to confer with Lt. Flem- 
ing about killing of Mormon cow, 
7; insulted by interpreter, 11; 
participation of, in battle with 
Grattan, 18-21; seizure of goods 
by, at trading post, 21-23; 163; 
Battle of Ash Hollow, 1855, 164n; 
165; uprising of, in Minnesota, 
166; attack on steamer, 167; 
Sully’s campaign against, 1864, 
168; attacks by, caused closing 
of Bozeman Trail, 169-170; re- 
sisted construction of forts, 171- 
172; resisted construction of 
Northern Pacific R. R., 174; 175; 
war on whites, 1876, 176-178, 
180; Ghost Dance Rebellion and 


lawyer, 
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Battle of Wounded Knee, 181; 
ratification of Fort Laramie 
Treaty of 1851 by, 201-220 

Sioux City, Ia., 166, 168, 175 

Sitting Bull, Sioux Chief, 176, 177, 
178, 179, 180, 181 

Sixth Infantry, U. S. Army, Can- 
tonment Missouri, 1819-1820, 
121ff 

A Sketch of the History of Ohio, 
by Salmon P. Chase, 256 

Slim Buttes (South Dakota), 177 

Smith, J. Archy, 61n 

Smith, Jedediah, 133 

Smith, Platt, member of Florence 
Bridge Company, 35 

Smith, Samuel, clerk at Bordeaux’s 
trading post, 5n 

Smith, Sol, actor, 260 

Smoke, Oglala Sioux chief, 205, 
218 

Smutty Bear, chief of Yankton 
Sioux, 204, 212, 213 

Smyth, Constantine J., Omaha, 
1890, 106 

Snake River, 23 

Socolofsky, Homer E., review by, 
153-155 

Soldier’s House, Fort Laramie, 9 

Somerville, N. J., visited by Bryan, 
193 

Sorenson, Alfred, cited, 43n, 44n 

South Dakota, visited by Bryan, 
307 

Spain, Frank, Jr., 61n 

Spanish-American War, 135 

Sparlin, Estal E., cited, 290n 

The Spectator, cited, 198 

Spencer, A. E., 142 

The Spirit of the Times, 253 

Spotted Tail, Brule Sioux chief, 
207, 218 

Spotted Tail Agency (Nebraska), 
207n 

Sprecher, John C., Schuyler, Nebr., 
298 


Squier, Ephraim, 262 

Standing Bear, Brule Sioux chief, 
204, 218 

Standing Medicine Cow, Yankton 
Sioux chief, 204, 213 

Standing Rock post, 173n, 177, 180, 
181, 182 

Stanley, Mrs. E. D., Cranford, N. 
J., deceased, 333 

Star automobile, 227 

State Relief Committee, 95 

—- Everett W., review by, 

-71 


Stevenson, Adlai E., candidate for 
governor of Illinois, 1908, 191- 
192 


Stirring Bear, see Conquering Bear 

Stipp, George Washington, Xenia, 
Ohio, 256 

Stony Lake, Battle of, 166, 167 

Storms, Helen E., thesis cited, 
105n, 115n, 116n 

Stoutsville, Mo., visited by Bryan, 
190 

Streaks of Squatter Life, by John 
S. Robb, 253 

Struck by the Ree, Yankton Sioux 
chief, 204, 213 

Stuart, Gilbert, 258 

Stubbs, Walter R., Governor, Kan- 
sas, 287 

Studebaker automobile, 227, 231, 
232, 233, 234 

Stull, Oliver, Fairbury, deceased, 
333 

Stutsman, J. B., one of the propri- 
etors of Nebraska Winter Quar- 
ters Claim, member of firm of 
Stutsman, Hardin & Company, 
28, 31; 32; member of Florence 
Bridge Company, 35 

Sullivan, Charles, Ohio painter, 258 

Sully, Gen. Alfred H., 166, 167, 168, 
169 

Sun River, 171 

Sutherland, Roderick D., Demo- 
cratic opponent of Norris, 1912, 
284 

Sweet, J. Hyde, cited, 295n 

Swift Bear, Brule Sioux, 5n, 20n, 
21 

Syracuse, N. Y., visited by Bryan, 
194, 199; visited by Taft, 196 


TAFT, William Howard, campaign 
of 1908, 183ff; election of 1912, 
Nebraska, 283ff 

Taft, Mrs. William Howard, 302n 

Talbot, Adolphus, partner of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan in law firm, 
112 

Tales and Sketches of the Queen 
City, by Benjamin Drake, 257 

— (Florida) Tribune, cited, 


Tarrif reform, issue, election, 1890, 
Nebraska, 104, 107, 108, 110, 117; 
issue, election of 1908, 189 

“Tavern House,” Florence, Nebr., 
32 

Taylor, Elder John, apostle of the 
Mormon Church, 44 
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Taylor, Joseph H., cited, 167n 

Taylor’s Opera House, Trenton, N. 
J., speech by Bryan at, 187 

Tennessee, 252, 262, 263 

Tenth Cavalry, U. S. Army, Ft. 
Robinson, Nebr., 1906, 146n; two 
troops of, sent to persuade Utes 
to go to Ft. Meade, 138; ordered 
to Philippines, 142 

Terre Haute, Ind., visited by Bry- 
an, 188 

Territorial Legislature, Fourth, re- 
moval to Florence, 43; Fifth, re- 
turn to Omaha, 43 

Terry, Gen. Alfred H., 177 

Teton, division of Sioux Indians, 
167, 211n, 212, 214, 218n 

Teton River, 165 

Textbooks, early American fron- 
tier, 266-268 

Textor, Lucy E., 205, 205n, 206n 

Theatricals, early American fron- 
tier, 260 

They Come and Go, by Louise W. 
Mears, reviewed, 74-75 

Third Nebraska Volunteer Infan- 
try, Bryan a colonel in, 64n 

Thirtieth Infantry Regiment, U. S. 
Army, 1907, 136n 

Thomas, David B., naturalist, 264 

Thomas, Frederick W., novelist, 
256 

Thomas, Lt. Col. L., cited, 164n 

Thomas County, Nebr., 224 

Thompson, C. W., correspondent, 
New York World, 1908, 199 

Thompson, David, 160 

Thoreau, 271 

Thorpe, Thomas Bangs, Louisiana, 
writer and painter, 259 

Thurmond, W. Va., visited by Bry- 
an, 192 

Thurston County, Nebr., 224 

Timme, Fred A., Omaha, deceased, 
333 


Tobacco Garden, N. Dak., 167 

Toledo, O., visited by Bryan, 194 

Tomlin, Allen (or Allan), member 
of Florence Bridge Company, 
35; commissioner of Florence 
Bank, 38 

Tongue River, 178 

Tootle and Jackson, wholesale 
house, Council Bluffs, Ia., 1857, 
36 

— Kan., visited by Bryan, 
186 


Towns, feunding of, Nebraska Ter- 
ritory, see Florence, Nebr. 


Trailing the Cowboy: His Life and 
Lore as Told by Frontier Jour- 
nalists, by Clifford P. Wester- 
meier, reviewed, 72-74 

Tranbarger, Earle, R., Fullerton, 
deceased, 333 

Transylvania University, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., 258, 260 

Travels in the Interior of America, 
in the Years, 1809, 1810, and 
1811, by John Bradbury, 264 

Travels in the Interior of North 
America, by Maximilian, Prince 
of Wied-Neuwied, 266 

Treaties: 1868, 174, 175, 176; 1851, 
207; Horse Creek, 207 

Trenton, N. J., visited by Bryan, 
187, 193 

“A trip to California, a journey 
we'll go,” excerpt from popular 
song of the Seventies, 79 

Troost, Dr. Gerard, scientific ca- 
reer of, 263 

True, Dr., 261 

Trusts, issue, campaign, 1908, 188 

Twain, Mark, 257 

Two Kettle, Band of Teton Sioux, 
21ln, 212 


UINTA and:Ouray Agency, White- 
rocks, Utah, 138n 

Underwood, Oscar W., Senator, 
Alabama, 290, 306 

Union Pacific Bridge, Omaha, com- 
pleted, 1872, 35n 

Union Pacific R. R., 81, 93, 171 

Union Station, Chicago, Bryan 
greeted at, 192 

U. S. Army, see Army 

Upper Missouri Agency, 215 

Upper Platte River, 216 

Usher, Noble Luke, actor, 260 

Ute, tribe of Indians: refusal to 
return to agency resulted in 
sending of U. S. troops, 1906, 
138n; grievances of, 139-140 

Utica, N. Y., visited by Bryan, 194 


VALLEY County, Nebr., conditions 
in, 1874, 90; effect of grasshop- 
per plague on, 91; 224 

Vandalia, Ill., 250 

Van Deusen, Don C., editor, Blair 
Pilot, 299, 308 

Van Wyck, Charles H., 105, 111 

Vaughan, Maj. Alfred, Indian 
agent, 206n, 210, 215, 216 
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“Verdict of the People” painting 
by George Caleb Bingham, 259 

Vestal, Stanley, cited, 21ln 

“Villa Serena,” home of William 
Jennings Bryan, Miami, Fla., 59 

Virginia, visited by Taft, 196 

Virginia City, Mont., 169 

Vroom, Judge G. D., 187 


WABASH River, 80 

Wade, Mason, cited, 219n 

Wahoo, Nebr., visited by Bryan, 
191 

Wailes, B. L. C., geologist, 264 

Wall Street, denounced by Bryan, 
107; Wilson attacked by, 290; 
opposed to Bryan, 302 

War of 1812, 159, 160, 162 

Warne, Clinton, “The Acceptance 
of the Automobile in Nebraska,” 
221-235 

Warren, Lt. Gouverneur K., 165, 
166 

Washington and Lee University, 
Samuel B. McPheeters a gradu- 
ate of, 1900, 136n; 137n 

Washington College, William 
— McGuffey, graduate of, 
26 

Washington County, Nebr.: oppo- 
sition of Grange to railroads, 
85; conditions in, 1873, 87-88; 
Grange, 85 

Washington County, Pa., birthplace 
of William Holmes McGuffey, 
267 

Washington Park, Camden, N. J., 
speech by Bryan in, 187 

Washington University, Samuel B. 
McPheeters received medical de- 
gree from, 1906, 136n 

“Watercrafts of the Backwoods,” 
painting by Thomas Bangs 
Thorpe, 259 

Watkins, Albert, cited, 30n, 32n, 
33n, 41n, 43n, 106, 115n, 116n 

Watkins, William, Ohio painter, 


258 

Watson, John C., chairman of Re- 
publican State Committee, 1890, 
115 

Watterson, Henry, 111 

Waverly, N. Y., visited by Taft, 
193 

Wayne Herald (Wayne, Nebr.), 
cited, 289n 

Webster, Noah, author of Ameri- 
can Spelling Book, 267 


Weekly Council Bluffs Bugle, cited, 
37n, 41n, 42, 43 

Welker, H. Clare, “Our First Year 
on a Nebraska Farm, a Remi- 
niscence,” 51-57 

Wellman, Paul L., cited, 178n 

Werner, M. R., cited, 61n, 117n, 
302n 

Wesley, Edgar B., cited, 161n, 162n 

West Point, Nebr., 90 

West Point Military Academy, 7n, 


8n 

West Virginia, visited by Bryan, 
186, 192, 197 

West, William, artist, 258 

Westermeier, Clifford P., Trailing 
the Cowboy: His Life and Lore 
as Told by Frontier Journalists, 
reviewed, 72-74 

The Western Democrat, cited, 303 

Western Magazine and Review, 
250 

Western Miscellany, or, Accounts 
Historical, Biographical and 
Amusing, compiled by George W. 
Stipp, 256 

Western Preceptor, by Bates, 267 

Western Reader, by James Hall, 
267 

Westminister Presbyterian Church, 
Lincoln, Nebr., 307 

Weston, Mo., 38 

Westward Movement, 276 

Weybright, Victor and Henry 
Blackman Sell, Buffalo Bill and 
the Wild West, reviewed, 229- 
240 

Wheeler, D. H., cited, 97n 

Whetstone Agency, 173 

Whippet automobile, 227 

Whipple, Bishop, Minnesota, 203 

Whiskey rations, Cantonment Mis- 
souri, 1819-1820, 126, 128 

White, William Allen, 295, 303, 
304n 

White House, N. Y., visited by 
Bryan, 192 

White River, 165, 213n 

White Stone Hills, 167 

Whiterocks, Utah, 138n 

Whitestone, S. Dak., 3n 

Whitfield, Major John W., Indian 
agent for Platte Agency, 4, 24 

Whittredge, Thomas Worthington, 
Ohio painter, 259 

Wight, Willard E., ed., “A Young 
Medical Officer’s Letters from 
Fort Robinson and Fort Leaven- 
worth, 1906-1907,” 135-147 
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“Wild Turkey Hunting” painting 
by Thomas Bangs Thorpe, 259 
Wilhelm, Paul, Duke of Wuerttem- 


berg, 122 
Willard, James T., cited, 45n 
Willet House, Florence, Nebr., 
1857, 37 


Williams, Pvt. John, member of 
Grattan party, 19 

Williams, Wayne C., cited, 119n 

Willkie, Wendell L., 295 

Willys Overland automobile, 227, 
231 

Wilmington, Del., visited by Bryan, 
199 

Wilson, Alexander, 
ornithologist, 264 

Wilson, James, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, 285 

Wilson, Woodrow: William Jen- 
nings Bryan, Secretary of State 
in cabinet of, 59; election of 
1912, Nebraska, 288ff 

Wiltse, Charles M., cited, 104n 

Winchester, Ind., visited by Bryan, 
194 

Winnebago, tribe of Indians, 167 

Winter, George, Indiana painter, 
259 

Winter Quarters, 
Nebr. 

Wisconsin, visited by Bryan, 188, 
197 

Wise, Rabbi Stephen S., 60 

Wisner, Nebr., 90 

Wolf, or Elm Creek, 214n 


Wood, John T., Burbank, Calif., 
deceased, 333 

Wood, Valeda Katharine, 
cited, 101, 102 

Wood River, Nebr., 87 

Woods, Ralph Emerson, San Jose, 
Calif., deceased, 333 

World Wars: 1, 223, 225; II, 229, 
230 


Pennsylvania 


see Florence, 


thesis 
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Wray, Judge Arthur G., York, 
Nebr., 298 

Wright, James, cited, 177n 

Wyoming, Nebr., 46 


YANKTON, S. Dak., 175 

Yankton House, 214n 

Yankton Sioux, 211n, 212, 213, 214 

Yankton Trading House, 214, 214n 

Yanktonai, division of Dakota 
Sioux, 211n 

Yellow Ears, Brule Sioux chief, 
204n, 218 

Yellowstone, steamboat, 266 

Yellowstone Expedition, 1819, 122n 

Yellowstone Expeditionary Force, 
121 

Yellowstone Expeditions: First, 
1871, Second, 1872, Third, 1873, 
sent to survey route for railroad 
in North Dakota and Montana, 
174 

Yellowstone Park, 179 

Yellowstone River, 128, 160, 163, 
165, 166, 168, 169, 176, 177, 178, 
179 

Young, Brigham, 45 

Young, F. M., cited, 211n, 217n, 
219n 

Young, Joseph W., emigration 
agent for Mormon Church, 46 

“A Young Medical Officer’s Let- 
ters from Fort Robinson and 
Fort Leavenworth, 1906-1907,” 
edited by Willard E. Wight, 135- 
147 

Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, John T. Axton, general sec- 
retary of, 1893-1902, 146n 

Youngstown, Ohio, home of Wil- 
liam Holmes McGuffey, 267 


ZABEL, Orville, H., God and Cae- 
sar in Nebraska: A Story of the 
Legal Relationship of Church 
and State, reviewed, 342-343 
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No. 1, “The Grattan Massacre,” by Lloyd McCann: 
George E. Hyde, not George M. Hyde, 12n 
George W. Cullum, not George W. Cullen, 24n 
No. 1, “The Nebraska Winter Quarters Company and Florence,” by 


Donald F. Danker: 


Mitchell, acting as chairman of an Anti-Omaha, Anti- 
Governor Cuming meeting at Bellevue in January, 1855. . . 33n 
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The bridge company was incorporated by the First Territorial 
Legislature on February 2, 1855, 34 

Levi Harsh, not Levi Marsh, 38 

John P. Cook, not John B. Cook, 39 

James M. Parker, not James F. Parker, 39 

James M. Parker, not John M. Parker, 39 


. 1, “From Nebraska to Florida, a Memorandum Written by William 


Jennings Bryan,” edited by Samuel Proctor: 
Mrs. Ruth Bryan Rohde, not Mrs. Ruth Bryan Rhode, 62 


. 2, “Nebraska in the Seventies,” by J. R. Johnson: 


A. P. Pilger, not A. A. Pilger, 88 


. 3 “The Military Frontier on the Upper Missouri,” by Ray H. Mat- 


tison: 
H. E. Maynadier, not H. A. Maynadier, 166 


. 3, “The Controversial Sioux Amendment to the Fort Laramie Treaty 


of 1851,” by Harry Anderson: 
George W. Manypenny, not George E. Manypenny, 209 
Alfred Cumming, not Alfred Cummings, 209, 210 
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Direcior W. D. Aeschba cher 
Director of the Museum Marvin F. Kivett 
John B. White 
Director of Education Phyllis H Winkelmar 


Archivist Donald F. D ynker 


The Nebraska State Historical Society was founded as 
the State Historical iety and Library Association 1n 1867, 
the year Nebraska was admitted to the Union. It was re 
organized as the Nebraska State Historical Society in 1878. 


It was constituted as a state organization by act of the Ne 


or 


braska Legislature in 1883, and designated custodian of all 
public records, documents and other materials ol historical 
value by legislative ac! of 1905. It moved into its present air 
conditioned, fireproo! building in 1953 


The Society was created to collect and preserve the 
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